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but don’t forget the old 


As always, the new year will be greeted with rejoicing and 
with bright new hope. But congratulations and words of 
praise are in order for old 1955, too—especially for the 
accomplishments made during this 80th anniversary year of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Through support of vital government fiscal programs as well 
as financial assistance to both industry and individuals, the 
American banker has completed another year of outstanding 
service to community and nation. His diligence and foresight 


have contributed immeasurably to the ever-increasing strength 
and unparalleled prosperity of America today. 
So while we look forward to the good things the future promises 
..let’s not forget the many achievements of the past. 
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A Wie are stars in the sky 
a 


as well as thunder’and lehtning 


Ys * 


stmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
_ =a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 
nation to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 


‘the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
erheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 


threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
ads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 

f Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

iow breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
rength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

: en and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

. May they light the path to peace. 

the Christmas prayer of the people. 





CHRISTMAS 1955 « BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written eight years ago. 


We’ve made the observation a 
few times that the boom and bust 
cycle is still with us, and that our 
one best means of minimizing any 
bust that may be awaiting us is to 
restrain any speculative boom ten- 
dencies that may develop. Having 
thus detlared ourselves, we have 
been carefully examining the views 
of others in what we hope has been 
an objective search for the truth 
‘ of the matter. And we believe we’ve 
found the closest approach to it that 
it is presently possible to achieve. 


We refer to the well considered 
report of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, en- 
titled “Can We Depression-Proof 
Our Economy?”* This report, on 
the whole, makes a very good case 
for the proposition that we have 
achieved a considerable measure of 
control of the cycle, and recites the 
sequence of events that has brought 
us to our present very high level 
of economic activity in support of 
that premise. 


The report covers in convincing 
detail the great progress that has 
been made toward a better under- 
standing of the factors that make 
our economy tick. It mentions the 
contributions toward greater eco- 
nomic stability that have been made 
by business, by government offi- 
cials, agencies and advisory groups, 
and by economists both in and out 
of Government. It deals interest- 
ingly with the implementation of 
the Employment Act of 1946; with 
the long-range planning by busi- 
ness, independently of short-range 
considerations; with the changes 
that have taken place in the struc- 
ture of our economy; and with the 
role of debt management, monetary 
and credit policies. 

Built-in stabilizers, otherwise re- 
ferred to as built-in flexibility, 
cyclical snubbers, recession anti- 
bodies, or automatic stabilizers, are 
briefly discussed. Those specifically 
mentioned are: 


1. The quick offsetting reactions 





*Single copies available at 50¢ each. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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From Where We Sit.... 


A Time for Restraint 


which occur in our tax structure, 
with the heavy reliance on the in- 
come tax. 


2. Stability and size of the gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


3. The farm price support pro- 
gram. 


4. Unemployment compensation. 
5. The numerous private and 
public pension programs. 


6. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
System. 


7. The self-amortizing nature of 
most private debt. 


8. The volume of liquid assets 
held by individuals and businesses. 


It would seem that an economy 
thus fortified should, by all that 
is right and proper, be able to take 
in stride whatever cyclical trends 
may rise to plague it. But will it? 
The report, in its conclusions, 
raises the same question: “Are we, 
then, depression proof?” 


The answer, we feel, contains just 
the degree of assurance that is war- 
ranted by the facts: “Prolonged 
and deep depressions are avoidable 
and will not occur again, unless we 
take complete leave of our wits— 
which could be. (Italics are ours.) 
Minor fluctuations and rolling ad- 
justments in industry after industry 
are inevitable. While having un- 
fortunate aspects, they neverthe- 
less perform a useful and essential 
function. Individual companies will 
face changing fortunes. Crises in in- 
ternational affairs can be upsetting. 
Domestic political uncertainties, 
threats of undue business regula- 
tion of taxation—these and many 
other factors could undo the prom- 
ising developments in the field of 
stabilization. Stability has to be 
earned. (Italics are the commit- 
tee’s.) 

. Mistakes are inevitable. 
Growth and change create instabil- 
ity and will always do so. When 
growth starts, trouble begins... 


“If we have the courage to avoid 
excessive booms and the wit to use 
what we know, there is reason to 
believe that future instability can 
be kept within fairly tolerable 
limits. 


“The Committee on Economi¢ 
Policy has, on other occasions) 
stressed at greater length the imé« 
portance of business executive ac# 
tion to keep products, services and! 
prices in tune with shifting con- 
sumer tastes and demands in order 


to support steady growth. 


“Through contracyclical fiscal and 
monetary policies, government can 
reduce inflation and deflation. 
Through built-in stabilizers and 
cushions we can further reduce in- 
stability and mitigate a goodly part 
of the hardships which inevitably 
accompany even this reduced in- 
stability. But, again, stability with 
growth has to be earned. (Italics, 
this time, are ours.) 


“And since the future can never 
be foreseen with certainty, it is 
always wise to WATCH OUT FOR 
SURPRISES.” (And those last four 
words were upper-cased by the 
committee.) 


We especially like what the re- 
port has to say about the need for 
earning stability with growth if we 
are to enjoy it. It varies the thought 
only slightly, and it is just as true 
to say that we have to deserve it. 

If, in our desire to avail our- 
selves to the utmost of whatever 
advantage the situation of the mo- 
ment may hold for us, we fail to 
exercise the kind of restraint that 
makes for stability, we shall, of 
course, deserve and get something 
quite different. Especially will this 
be true if our votes and our influ- 
ence are so used as to assist in bring- 
ing about the election of men and 
the enactment of measures that 
make for instability. 

There appears toward the con- 
clusion of the report a note on 
which it seems entirely appropriate 
to close: 

“We would have fewer hangovers 
if the hangover preceded the cock- 
tail party. To prevent depression 
we must have the courage to avoid 
excessive booms which are unmain- 
tainable.”’ 
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A section from an original opaque 
water color painting done for Rand 
McNally & Company by John Dukes 
McKee 


It's Everybody's Business 


“But you were always a good 
man of business, Jacob,” faltered 
Scrooge, who now began to apply 
this to himself. 

“Business!” cried the Ghost, 
wringing its hands again. ‘“Man- 
kind was my business; charity, 
mercy, forbearance, and benevo- 
lence were, all, my business. The 
dealings of my trade were but a 
drop of water in the comprehensive 
ocean of my business.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This excerpt from 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol appears 
on the flyleaf of Service Is My Busi- 
ness, published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. 
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CHICAGO STREEF SCENE, 


To all the men and women in the banks 
we deal with throughout the world 


Seasons Greetings 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Top of the Financial News 





Up, Up, Up—and Up 

To the surprise of many in the 
financial community, the Federal 
Reserve System last month hiked 
its discount rate for the fourth time 
this year. The latest boost was from 
2% per cent to 2% per cent. 


Just before the boost, business 
loans of the weekly reporting banks 
added up to a record $25.5 billion. 
During the preceding week, mem- 
ber bank borrowings at Federal Re- 
serve Banks averaged $1.2 billion 
—the highest level since early 1953. 


The discount rate hadn’t been as 
high as 2% per cent since 1933. It 
hit an all-time peak of 7 per cent 
back in 1920, a low of % per cenf 
in late 1942 (For more on the cur- 
rent situation in and outlook for 
interest rates and security prices, 
see pages 13, 17, 37.) 


The Big Seven 


Late one evening last month the 
Ford Foundation settled one of the 
hottest questions in the financial 
community, named the seven in- 
vestment banking houses that 


would co-manage the first public 
offering of Ford Motor Co. stock 
in history. The seven: Blyth & Co., 
chairman of the group; The First 
Boston Corp.; Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman 
























ANGLO CAL'S HOOVER 
48 offices and... 
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BLYTH & CO.'S BLYTH* 
6.9 million shares. 


Brothers; Merrill. Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and White, Weld 
& Co. 

The Ford Foundation’s finance 
committee, which made the keenly- 
awaited selection, consists of 
Charles E. Wilson, chairman of the 
committee and chairman of the 
executive committee of W. R. Grace 
& Co.; James F. Brownlee of J. H. 
Whitney & Co.; H. Rowan Gaither, 
Jr., president of the foundation, and 
John J. McCloy, chairman of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The offering of more than 6.9 
million shares (expected in mid- 
January) will be the largest single 
stock flotation ever, topping even 
the record-breaking $329 million 
General Motors rights offering early 
this year. 


Merger of Opposites 

Another mighty merger involving 
a “wholesale” bank and a “retail” 
bank is in the works. The retail 
institution, in this case, is Anglo 
California National Bank and the 
wholesale institution is Crocker 
First National Bank. 

This looms as the biggest single 
bank merger in San Francisco his- 
tory. Crocker-Anglo would have 48 

*Pres. Charles R. Blyth. Other top Blyth of- 
ficers: Chm. Charles Mitchell, onetime pres. & 


chm. of National City Bank of N.Y, VPs Roy 
Shurtleff, George Leib, Lee Limbert. 





offices scattered throughout north- 


ern and central California, re- 
sources of more than $1.4 billion. 


Under the exchange proposal, two 
shares of $10 par value stock in the 
consolidated bank would be issued 
for each share of Anglo stock now 
outstanding and three and six- 
tenths shares of stock in the merged 
bank would be issued for each share 
of Crocker stock now outstanding. 


Top management of the consoli- 
dated bank would line up as fol- 
lows: William W. Crocker, chair- 
man of the board; Paul E. Hoover 
(Anglo), president and chief execu- 
tive officer; Jerd F. Sullivan 
(Crocker), chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Paul B. Kelly 
(Anglo), first vice president, and 
William Pflueger (Crocker), execu- 
tive vice president. 

Anglo is the successor of Anglo- 
California Bank Ltd., which was in- 
corporated in 1873 to take over the 
business of the banking and im- 
porting firm of J. and W. Seligman 
& Co. The latter was founded in 
1850. 

Crocker is the successor of 1) 
the First National Bank of San 
Francisco, which was incorporated 
in 1870 as First National Gold Bank 
of San Francisco, and 2) the 
Crocker National Bank, which be- 
gan in 1883 as the private bank of 
Crocker, Woolworth & Co. One of 
the founders of the latter institution 
was William H. Crocker, father of 





CROCKER FIRST'S CROCKER 
... resources of $1.4 billion. 





A Four-Track’ Mind | 


The All-Purpose Burroughs 
Sensimatic is Four Specialized Bank 
Accounting Machines in one! 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
BOOKKEEPING ACCOUNTING 


LOAN GENERAL LEDGER 
ACCOUNTING ACCOUNTING 


You'll be on the right track to more 

efficiency when the all-purpose Burroughs 

Sensimatic bank accounting machine 

takes over all your major accounting 

functions. By merely turning a _ job- 

selector knob you have the equivalent of 

four specialized machines in one! 

Versatile, fast, this modern machine 

swiftly reduces your volume of work. And WHEREVER 
it’s so easy to learn. Even an inexperienced THERE’S BANKING 
operator quickly becomes an expert. THERE'S 
Why not ask our representative for a 

demonstration? You'll find his office 

listed in your local telephone directory. 

Call or write Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trade-marks 
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BOARD CHAIRMEN ALEXANDER, LUCAS, FLEMING, McCLINTOCK, ROWE 


the present chairman and son of 
Charles Crocker, one of the four 
builders of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and one of the founders of the 
Southern Pacific System. 

Crocker First National, with orfly 
two branch offices, has long con- 
centrated on large business ac- 
counts. Anglo, on the other hand, is 
especially active in foreign banking 
and also has developed a large and 
profitable retail banking business. 


Top Level Changes 


® Henry C. Alexander last month 
stepped up from president to chair- 
man of the board of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Inc., while retaining the post of 
chief executive officer. Succeeding 
him as president was H. P. Davison, 
formerly a senior vice president. 
Thomas S. Lamont, also a former 
senior vice president, was elected 
vice chairman of the board, and 
Charles D. Dickey was re-elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. The elections followed decisions 
by George Whitney, R. C. Leffing- 
well, Arthur M. Anderson and 


Junius S. Morgan to withdraw from 
their positions as (respectively) 
chairman, vice chairmen and vice 
president. All will remain active in 
the bank, however, as directors and 
as members of the executive com- 
mittee. Advanced to senior vice 
president were Stuart W. Cragin 
(general banking), Longstreet Hin- 
ton (trusts and investments) and 
John M. Meyer, Jr., (general bank- 
ing). 


® John H. Lucas, a veteran of 40 
years in banking, moved up from 
the presidency to the chairmanship 
of Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. Elected to 
succeed him as president was Frank 
E. Agnew, Jr., former president of 
the Old Kent Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Agnew as- 
sumes his new duties this month. 


® Hulbert T. Bisselle this month 
steps up from senior vice president 
to president of The Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D.C. The cur- 
rent president, Robert V. Fleming, 
a past president of the American 
Bankers Association (1935) and of 


the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers (1944), will continue as 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. 


® R. Otis McClintock, president of 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Tulsa for 27 years, was elected 
chairman of the board effective this 
month, succeeding Fred L. Dunn, 
who continues as a director and as 
a member of the bank’s trust com- 
mittee. Named president was R. 
Elmo Thompson, former executive 
vice president and one-time oil 
company executive. Meanwhile, E. 
F. Allen was advanced to vice 
chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
and Russell F. Hunt to executive 
vice president and director. J. P. 
Byrd, Jr., a senior vice president, 
was given the additional title of 
assistant to the chairman of the 
board. 


® John J. Rowe, president of The 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of Cin- 
cinnati since 1934, was elected 
chairman of the board. He also con- 
tinues as Fifth Third’s chief execu- 


PRESIDENTS DAVISON, AGNEW, BISSELLE, THOMPSON, HILL 
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Chase Manhattan Check Clearing 
beats the clock! 


~ 7 


1 AT 3:30 A. M. an incoming plane lands at LaGuardia Field. Mail is quickly 
* unloaded, rushed down Tunways to airport post office for sorting and picking 


up by a carrier service. 


2 BY 4:30 remittance letters are speeding 

* across the Triboro Bridge headed for the 

New York Clearing House—just around 

the corner from Chase Manhattan head- 
quarters. 


10 MINUTES LATER agile fingers and 

* high-speed machines are clearing incom- 
ing checks. Carefully trained, highly 
efficient Chase Manhattan people work 
three shifts around the clock. 


AT 5:20 Chase Manhattan messengers pick 
up correspondent bank remittance letters at 
the Clearing House, rush them to Chase 
Manhattan’s waiting nightworkers for 
processing. 


JUST AFTER 6:00 A.M. Chase Manhattan 

* correspondent checks are completely proc- 
essed and ready to be delivered to member 
banks at the New York Clearing House or 
shipped out of town. 


I soln, 


Pictures show fast collection 
features . . . minute-by- minute 
movement of incoming remit- 
tance letters 


Top-speed check clearing is one of 
the most important services The 
Chase Manhattan Bank performs 
for its correspondents. 

As these on-the-spot illustrations 
of just one of many daily collections 
show, float time is practically nil. 

Twenty-four-hour clearing serv- 
ice, backed by experienced person- 
nel working with efficient business 
machines, makes this fast collection 
feature possible. 

If you are not already acquainted 
with Chase Manhattan’s Check 
Clearing Service, we invite your 
inquiry. 

Write to 18 Pine Street, New 
York 15, for full information about 
our Check Clearing Service—an- 
other good example of why it pays to 
do business with Chase Manhattan. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
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tive officer. Moving into the presi- 
dency was G. Carlton Hill, a vice 
president of the bank since 1936. 
Robert A. Cline, formerly senior 
vice president, was elected vice 
chairman of the board. 


Association Newsfront 


® George W. Davis, a partner in 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, this month was elected presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. He succeeds 
Walter A. Schmidt, a partner in 
Philadelphia’s Schmidt, Poole, 
Roberts & Parke. 


Elected vice president of IBA 
were Andrew M. Baird, vice presi- 
dent of A. G. Becker & Co. Inc. of 
Chicago; Robert H. Craft, executive 
vice president of American Securi- 
ties Corp. of New York; John.C. 
Hagan, Jr., president of Mason- 
Hagan, Inc., of Richmond; William 
C. Jackson, Jr., president of First 
Southwest Co. of Dallas, and Del- 
mont K. Pfeffer, vice president of 
The First National City Bank of 
New York. 


George Davis joined the financial 
fraternity in 1921 as a bond sales- 
man for Anglo California Trust 
Co. (now Anglo California National 
Bank—see above). Six years later 
he resigned from the bank to form 
his own firm—Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
Since 1929, the firm has been a 
member of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange. ; 


© W. W. Delamater, vice president 
of Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia, last month was 
elected president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. He 
succeeds Rod Maclean, assistant 
vice president of Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles. 

Elected first, second and third 
vice presidents of FPRA were, in 
that order, William E. Singletary, 
vice president of Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. of Winston-Salem; Orrin 
H. Swayze, executive vice president 
of the First National Bank of Jack- 
son, Miss., and E. T. Hetzler, vice 
president of Wall Street’s Bankers 
Trust Co. Re-elected treasurer was 
A. Gordon Bradt, second vice presi- 
dent of Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

W. W. Delamater got his start in 
banking in 1917 as an office boy at 
Philadelphia’s old West End Trust 
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Lindell Peterson has long been a 
member of MBA’s board of gover- 
nors and this year was vice presi- 
dent. He also is a past president of 
the Chicago Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation. 








Off and Running 



























DAVIS, SKAGGS’ DAVIS 
IBA president. 


Co. Later he joined the Land Title 
Bank & Trust Co., also of Phila- 
delphia. When the latter institution 
merged with Tradesmens in 1953, 
he became vice president in charge 
of advertising and public relations 
of the consolidated bank. 

® Lindell Peterson, president of the 
Chicago Mortgage Investment Co., 
was elected president of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, succeeding Wallace Moir of 
Beverly Hills, Cal. John F. Austin, 
Jr., president of T. J. Bettes Co. of 
Houston, was elected vice president. 





DELAMATER, SINGLETARY, SWAYZE, HETZLER, BRADT 
FPRA team for 1955-56. 












Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the Bank of Kennett, Missouri, last 
month became the first—and so far 
the only—man to receive formal en- 
dorsement from his state bankers 
association for the offices of vice 
president of the American Bankers 
Association in 1956-57, president of 
ABA in 1957-58. 


In the opinion of many in ABA 
circles, the association’s next vice 
president should be from a state- 
chartered country bank. Joe Wel- 
man has spent his entire business 
career with such a bank: the Bank 
of Kennett has resources of about 
$9.3 million and at least half of all 
its loans are agricultural. 

Long active in organized banking 
(though he’s only 47), Joe Welman 
is chairman of ABA’s Country Bank 
Operations Commission and a past 
president of the Missouri Bankers 
Association. 

































































(At press time comes news that 
the Arizona Bankers Association has 
nominated Sherman Hazeltine, 
president of The Bank of Arizona, 
Prescott, for the ABA vice presi- 
dency.) 
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FEDERAL 


INSURANCE 


Showcase vaults, volume transactions ; 

over open counters free of bars and COMPANY 
grille work, and other present-day banking . 
conveniences require up-to-the-minute __ into which has been merged 
protection. In supplying blanket bonds and THEVUNITED STATES 
other types of insurance to meet these 

changing requirements, we offer a broad 


and intimate knowledge of modern 


GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, 


protection techniques plus the ability to Managers 


apply fresh thinking to your individual 


problems. It is this interest in your problems 


. 90 John Street, New York 38,N.Y. 


that enabled us to introduce many of the 
protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 
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A number of issues of special importance to the financial fraternity will 
face the 84th Congress when it reconvenes next month. At this point, these issues 
shape up like this: 

*Bank holding company regulation. The House last session passed the Spence 
bill, which is pushed by the Independents. Senate Banking Committee, meanwhile, 
reported out the less stringent Robertson-Bricker-Bennett bill. The latter is 
more in line with the ideas of the Fed, the Comptroller and ABA. An attempt at 
compromise is likely early this session. 

*Bank merger control. House Judiciary Committee last session reported out 
the Celler bill to regulate bank mergers via the Clayton Act and the Justice 
Department--in spite of opposition from ABA, the Comptroller, FDIC and state 
banking authorities. (Other bills would do the job by amendments to the FDIC 
Act.) Has "“anti-big business" flavor popular with many Congressmen in an election 
year. Same goes for the bank holding company issue. 






















*Revenue bonds. Hearing will be held on the Bricker and/or Capehart-Long 
bills to permit national banks to.underwrite and deal in revenue bonds that are 
eligible for purchase by a bank for its own account. Support for such legislation 
is growing. Odds now favor enactment. 

*Unlisted securities. A Senate Banking Subcommittee last session approved 
the Fulbright bill to tighten SEC regulation of over-the-counter securities. Will 
be passed in '56, after several changes. ? 

*Cumulative voting. Senate last session passed the Robertson bill to 
eliminate cumulative voting of shares in the election of national bank directors 
unless provided for in the articles of association. Favorable House action 
probable this session. 











*Savings & loan branches. Senate last session passed a bill to limit the 
establishment of new branches by Federal savings and loan associations. House 
Banking Committee will conduct hearings, probably next month. 

*Self-pensioning. House Ways and Means Committee last session OK'd the 
Keogh bill to encourage the establishment of voluntary pension plans by 
individuals via a set of tax benefits similar to those now given company-sponsored 
plans. Chances this session: only fair. 






After a meeting with President Eisenhower last month, Budget Director Rowland 
Hughes said that it looks as if the Federal budget can be balanced in both the 
current and next fiscal years....The Senate Banking Committee has launched a study 
of the stock market activities of institutions. (BANKERS MONTHLY reported in Nov. 
that about 40 per cent of all institutional volume on NYSE is handled through 

banks.)...The latest boost in the discount rate (page 5) evoked renewed charges by 
Congressional critics of "a big-banker-dominated Republican Administration." 
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Your most practical approach to the business 
I IS TO UGH and industry of the Delaware Valley may well 
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serve-Treasury accord of 
March 1951, money rates have 
been closely related to business 
activity. In fact, since then, busi- 
ness activity has been a larger fac- 
tor in the determination of interest 
rates than any other. (And, of 
course, this is as it should be.) 


_ Yet, after more than a decade of 
recovery, war and rearmament fi- 
nancing in which other considera- 
tions largely divorced money rates 
from business activity, and during 

\which rates were artificially low, 
it is difficult for bankers and other 
business men to realize how far the 
pendulum has now swung in the 
other direction. A look at the record 
quickly discloses, however, that the 
relationship between money rates 
and business activity is closer now 
than ever before. 


Surely, no one in the financial 
sector of the economy has forgotten 
the first half of 1953. Just as rising 
business activity was tightening 
rates, the Federal Reserve took such 
strong credit restrictive action on 
several fronts with its various 
weapons of money management, as 
to cause a further rise in rates that 
brought the price of the govern- 
ments of 1967-72 to below 90. Then, 
as business activity started to swing 
downward with a consequent de- 
cline in the demand for funds and 
easing of rates, the money man- 
agers reversed themselves with a 


Si the historic Federal Re-, 
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*Professor of Banking, Graduate School of 
Business Administration and in the School, of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University. 










Outlook for Rates in 756 


In the following article, Raymond Rodgers*, one of the nation's top authorities on 
credit and investment and a regular contributor to BANKERS MONTHLY, analyzes 
the present money market, foresees lower interest rates sometime next year. 


vengeance and followed a policy of 
“active ease” through the remainder 
of 1953 and a large part of 1954. 
But toward the end of 1954, as 
business activity began to mount, 


“active ease” was succeeded by 
“neutrality,” and, a little later, in 
the early months of 1955, as busi- 
ness activity begeamm to boil, credit 
restriction with its higher rates 
again became the policy of the 
monetary authorities. This restric- 
tive policy has been continued with 
gradually increasing pressure until, 
at this writing, the discount rate is 
2% per cent, the highest in 22 
years; and the prime rate is 34% per 
cent, the highest in 20 years! 

And, paradoxical as it may sound, 
the availability of credit for further 
expansion is even more restricted 
than the increase in rates indicates. 
In fact, it is a Common complaint 
from both the lending and the bor- 
rowing sides that money is now 
tighter than it has been for a great 
many years. 

This is not fully realized except 
by those immediately concerned, as 
the monetary brakes have been ap- 
plied far more skillfully than in 
1953, with the result that long-term 
government securities have not 
been too greatly affected. 

In fairness to both the Federal 
Reserve and Treasury authorities, 
it should be pointed out that in 
1953 they had had little experience 
with such a huge public debt in a 
free market. It will be recalled in 
this connection that the Reserve 
Banks had been obligated to “peg” 
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the prices of government securities 
from the outbreak of the war until 
the “accord” in March, 1951, and 
there had been little opportunity in 
the short time that had elapsed for 
them to acquire the practical skill 
required. In consequence, both the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
authorities necessarily approached 
the problem from a highly theoreti- 
cal point of view. 

But the fact that there has been 
no repetition of 1953 (and isn’t 
likely to be!) shouldn’t cause any- 
one to think that credit tightening 
is not in full swing, or that money 
managers do not mean business in 
their efforts to moderate the break- 
neck expansion of private indebted- 
ness and of business activity of re- 
cent months with a view to mini- 
mizing the severity of the ultimately 
inevitable reaction. 


Impact of Business Activity on Rates 


Abandonment of the old-fash- 
ioned gold standard in 1933 auto- 
matically made a managed money 
our monetary standard. Money 
management with its flexibility re- 
placed the rigidities of the old gold 
standard. Full realization of the 
basic character of this change is a 
necessary prerequisite to any sound 
estimate of future trends in the 
field of interest rates. This is par- 
ticularly important now that the 
monetary authorities have greater 
freedom of action with respect to 
the government bond market, as the 
Employment Act of 1946 makes it 
the definite and categoric respon- 
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sibility of all agencies of govern- 
ment to prevent unduly depressed 
periods like that of the ’30’s. 

As monetary management is the 
chief weapon in the continuing fight 
against wide and socially destruc- 
tive swings in business activity, the 
tri-partite relationship of business 
activity, money management, and 
interest rates is obvious. Put in a 
lighter vein, money management 
has escaped one master, the govern- 
ment bond market, only to come 
even more completely under the 
control of another, namely the re- 
sponsibility placed upon our mone- 
tary authorities by the Employment 
Act of 1946 to do everything pos- 
sible to maintain employment and 
business stability. 

As a result, business activity not 
only affects the demand for short- 
and long-term funds from all 
sources, and, to a lesser degree, the 
supply of such funds, but it also 
plays a larger part in the determi- 
nation of the credit policies of our 
Reserve authorities than ever be- 
fore. Moreover, the situation with 
reference to business activity exer- 
cises a considerable measure of con- 


trol over the debt management 
policies of the Treasury; directly 
with respect to borrowing and re- 
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funding, and indirectly with respect 
to co-operation in money manage- 
ment. 

While, under our modern system 
of money management, interest 
rates are cause as well as effect, it 
is a mistake to overemphasize cause. 
To do so is to rely on a financial 
authoritarianism our money man- 
agers do not have. In short, to over- 
look the basic forces which motivate 
our monetary authorities is to sub- 
stitute guessing for facts. Clearly, 
forecasting money market develop- 
ments is more than a narrow, tech- 
nical guessing contest as to what 
Mr. So-and-so is going to do. It is, 
instead, a comprehensive weighing 
and evaluation of the many forces 
bearing upon, or reflected in, the 
money -market. In other words, it 
involves a determination of the 
probable trends of the forces with 
which the money managers must 
contend. Well, what are. these 
forces? And, what are the probabili- 
ties with respect to them? 


Other Forces Bearing on Interest Rates 


In addition to the basic impact 
of the business trend, there are, of 
course, other important pressures 
on the money market and interest 


movement of the equity market is 
of particular importance by reason 
of its strong psychological influence 
on business activity, and the impact 
of the latter on the credit policies 
of the Reserve authorities. The 
equity market also exercises a 
powerful psychological effect on the 
spending and investing habits of 
the public. 

Psychological forces, as has just 
been so dramatically demonstrated 
by the President’s illness, play such 
an important role in the movement 
of stock prices that no man can say 
positively what the equity market 
will do. It follows that under pres- 
ent conditions of great volatility— 
if not vulnerability—in the equity 
market, the alternatives of up or 
down, must be considered. 

If the stock market continues up, 
or even strong, tight money will in- 
evitably continue, as the boom in 
both stocks and business activity 
will still be with us. In that event, 
Federal Reserve credit policies will 
probably become even more restric- 
tive. 

On the other hand, when the 
stock market goes down, credit 
policies will be relaxed because of 


rates. Under present conditions, the the adverse impact of the decline 
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on business sentiment and public 
psychology. 

Another important influence on 
money rates is the trend in mort- 
gage financing. This is especially 
true in these times of direct and 
indirect government intervention in 
home construction and financing. 

Still another important influence 
on interest rates is the debt man- 
agement policies of the Treasury. 
Although, as pointed out earlier, it 
is no longer dominant, it is closely 
related to credit policy and business 
activity. 


The Heavy Demand for Credit 


Due to the heavy demand for 
short-term credit and for mortgage 
money, total loans of reporting 
member banks in November were 
more than $7 billion larger than a 
year ago; and commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural loans were 
around $4 billion greater. 

But it was the man in the street 
who really “put it on the cuff” in 
recent months! Total consumer 
credit (from all sources, including 
banks) increased $5.5 billion over 
the previous year. Automobile fi- 
nancing contributed more than $3.5 
billion of this increase. Even more 
remarkable as an _ indication of 
where the boom is getting its 
“steam,” new installment credit ex- 
tended on automobiles in Septem- 
ber amounted to $1.6 billion—and 
this occurred after the regular 
selling season and in a model 
change-over month! The same con- 
sumers’ mortgage debt on 1-4 fam- 
ily houses, which increased $9.7 
billion in 1954, skyrocketed to a rate 
of increase of some $13 billion this 
year. 

Or, using the over-all measure of 
total mortgage indebtedness, the in- 
crease was $12.5 billion in 1954, but 
it jumped to a yearly rate of some 
$17 billion this year. In addition, 
there are substantial commitments 
for further credit extension by 
mortgage lenders. 

Many other data showing the 
sharp increase in credit expansion, 
or indebtedness, if you will, could 
be presented. But the foregoing are 
sufficient to indicate that something 
had to be done. Obviously, such a 
terrific rate of increase in indebted- 
ness was not normal and could not 
be continued for long without dan- 
ger of a reaction with serious con- 
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sequences—even more serious than 
the °48-’49 or ’53-’54 recessions. 
Just as obviously, this sharp in- 
crease in demand indicated the mo- 
ment it became evident that money 
rates would tighten of themselves 
and that they would be tightened 
even further by credit restriction 
policies of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities. In other words, there was 
no question about what was going 
to happen; the only questions were 
when, and how much. 


The Present Situation 


Clearly, the demand for funds 
will continue strong until the end 
of the year. The seasonal factor 
alone, with booming Christmas 
trade, will insure that. 


In mortgage financing, in addi- 
tion to the quantitative controls of 
the Federal Reserve authorities, 
certain qualitative, or selective, 
measures have been taken. The no- 
down-payment mortgage is no 
longer available, and the maximum 
maturity has been shortened from 
30 to 25 years. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board has instructed 
the Federal Home Loan Banks to 


limit their advances to those cover- . 
ing withdrawals and emergency 
situations, thus limiting the lend- 
ing of members to the actual inflow 
of savings and repayments. Al- 
though, as a result of these meas- 
ures and the general credit tight- 
ening, home building dropped in 
September, and may be expected to 
decline still further, the demand for 
mortgage money is so strong and 
the commitments for further loans 
so great, that discounts on FHA 
and VA mortgages once more are 
large enough to cause critical com- 
ment from the lawmakers in Wash- 
ington. 

The demand from state and local 
agencies for long-term funds is also 
very heavy. Moreover, it seems in- 
evitable in view of the great back- 
log of needed roads, schools, hospi- 
tals, sanitary facilities and other 
public works, that the supply of 
tax-exempts will continue large 
for an indefinite period. 


As for the policy of the Reserve 
authorities, continued restraint 
must be anticipated so long as the 
booms in business and in Wall 
Street continue so rampant and the 
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demand for short- and long-term 
funds is so great. The fact that the 
Federal will continue to supply re- 
serves to meet all, or at least a 
substantial part, of the normal de- 
mands for credit, particularly the 
seasonal demand for currency, 
should not be interpreted as evi- 
dence of change in their basic 
policy. 

Debt management should not 
prove an upsetting factor even 
though $12.2 billion of 1% and 
1% per cent obligations fall due on 
December 15, 1955. Present indica- 
tions are that the Treasury will 
resort to a roll-over into certificates 
for the great bulk of the maturity 
and may offer a limited amount of 
longer term obligations, the exact 
total of the longer term issue de- 
pending on the strength of the 
boom in business and the boom in 
Wall Street. In any event; as stated 
before, there will be no repetition 
of 1953. The market may be ex- 
pected to remain orderly; in fact, 
the greater part of the decline in 
the long-term bond market is be- 
hind us. 


The Outlook 

Looking ahead, the boom inevit- 
ably will come to an end. The Fed- 
eral budget will be over-balanced 
$2 to $3 billion on a cash basis, and 
will, thus, exercise a moderate de- 
flationary influence in contrast to 
the past year. This pressure on the 
fiscal side coupled with anti-in- 
flationary debt management and 
credit restriction policies will un- 
doubtedly bring the boom to an 
end, if it doesn’t sooner tire of its 
own high-pressure momentum. It’s 
merely a question of timing, that 
is, whether it will be shortly after 
the end of this year or further 
along in next year. As for the exact 
timing, developments in the equity 
market will be of great importance 
as they exercise great influence on 
the spending, saving and investment 
habits of our people, as well as on 
business sentiment. 

When business activity levels off, 
the demand for funds will decrease 
and Federal Reserve credit policy 
will shift from restrictions to neu- 
trality which, in turn, will be fol- 
lowed by one of comparative ease. 
And when declines begin to appear, 


or even to threaten, easing of the 
discount rate and open market pur- 
chases may be anticipated. It is 
doubtful, however, that open mar- 
ket operations will be on a large 
scale. It is more likely that relief 
will be given through a reduction 
of reserve requirements, as they 
are high by any standard—histori- 
cal, comparative, or practical. 

In any event, a decline in busi- 
ness activity is certain to be ac- 
companied by or, at the very least, 
followed by a credit policy of ease 
which, of course, means a decrease 
in money rates and an increase in 
bond prices. 

As my distinguished colleague, 
Doctor Marcus Nadler, has so suc- 
cinctly observed, “Credit and debt 
management policies are not formu- 
lated in a vacuum.” Since this is 
undoubtedly true, and as no boom 
booms forever, especially when de- 
termined and informed efforts are 
made to moderate it, as is now the 
case, lower money rates seem in- 
evitable sometime in 1956. And, 
the further along in the year, the 
greater the extent of the change 
and the greater the certainty of it. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 



























Fed officials are shifting to an even more restrictive credit policy in 
order to restrain the surgin ear-end business boom. 
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Economic radar apparatus in Washington has sounded an inflationary warning. 
Scattered price and wage increases have accompanied the rise in business activity. 
Vast_powers of the Fed are being liberally applied to combat the threat. 

The result is pressure toward somewhat higher interest rates and, consequently, 
an easier to stable government securities market. 
Principal tools in recent months have been the discount rate and open 
market operations. The discount rate, at 2 1/2 per cent, is up 1 per cent 
from April and is the highest since 19354. 
Open market purchases have been limited to a moderate volume of bills. 
The purpose has been to provide only enough additional reserves required for 
usual increased seasonal needs of business. 





Faced with near-stringent credit conditions, Treasury officials were forced 
to resort to short maturities in this month's giant $12.2 billion refunding. 

The 2 5/8 per cent one-year certificates and 2 7/8 per cent two and one-half 
year notes provided the most generous yields on comparable maturities for 22 years, 
except for one similar 1953 offering. 

The refunding was very successful, with considerable bank demand for the 
27/8s. Such a return on a short maturity dramatizes the return of the more 
traditional relationship of short and long term rates. 

In the 1920s and for scores of earlier years short-term rates usually 
were higher than long-term. Purchasers of bonds were willing to accept a 
lower rate in order to obtain a guaranteed yield over a period of time. Now this 
Situation has returned along with a flexible market and Fed independence. 






The Treasury probably will continue to conduct refunding operations in 
the short maturity range until conditions ease. The time has not yet arrived 
when authorities are willing to pay much over 3 per cent on new issues. It's 
just too costly. 

About $1 billion in new funds may be raised by the Treasury this month 
or next through a tax-anticipation certificate maturing in March. The next 
refunding will be on the $8.5 billion 1 7/8 per cent notes due March 15. 

Despite reports to the contrary, the Treasury is fully in accord with 
Fed policy of credit restraint. Both share concern over inflationary dangers 
and are equally alert to a possible economic decline. Even if there were 
differences, Treasury Under Secretary Burgess told BANKERS MONTHLY, the Treasury 
should not interfere with Fed authority in credit management. 
















Demand for funds by all types of borrowers is expected to continue heavy 
into the early months of 1956. The supply of credit should be limited by 
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natural economic forces operating with support of restrictive controls. 
The immediate outlook indicates no significant improvement in government 

security prices and emphasizes the need for caution in portfolio management. 

A substantial deficiency in member bank free reserves should continue for awhile. 
But the time will come, in 1956 or later, when policy will again change 

to ease and a more favorable climate for the government securities market will 

be created. Since Fed independence in 1951, credit policy has passed through 

five distinct phases. The next shift will occur when deflation, instead of 

inflation, is considered the villain behind the scenes. 







Municipal bond prices were jolted by the rise in the discount rate and by 
indications credit conditions would tighten further before the end of the year. 
Between Ike's heart attack and the discount rate boost municipal prices 
held surprisingly firm. Again the market demonstrated it does not always 
respond immediately to trends in the Treasury bond market. Moreover, once more 
fluctuations were narrow relative to the price swings of other bond markets. 












Following stepped-up credit restraint by Washington, however, many new issues 
such as the New York City 2.70s and Georgia Roads 2.70s met a frosty initial 
reception. Prices on a number of prime secondary obligations were marked down. 

The number of new offerings is increasing. This prospect of greater 
supply, combined with credit conditions, should prevent any price improvement 
in the immediate future. 

Among sizable issues being marketed are the $100 million Connecticut Turnpikes 
and the $46 million California Toll Bridge Authorities. 











Recent bank purchases of tax exempts have been few. New investors, such 
as individuals and trustees who have taken stock market profits, have switched 
into municipals. This factor, and rejection by voters in November elections 


of 75 per cent of new issues proposed, brightens the 1956 municipal outlook. 
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Latest Month Year 
Report Earlier Earlier 





Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans.....ceeeeeee $25.8 $25.1 $22.1 
Re CO BEGMSTE ORE GOGLOFB esc ccccccsccevecccccesccccoscee BS 2.6 ° 2.0 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities.....ee.e- 1.2 1.2 1.0 
BEE GRUREE BORMBccccccccescocdccescocsedecceccccecescesss Bol 8.0 7.1 
DEMOS LOMB ccccevecevccccceseccccccessesesccccccceccocess 6909 







9.8 8.0 

PRUE BEAAGiccevacecscescovece&csesescdenccceesscesoseeses 9 1.0 2.8 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness..ccccccccccccccccsee Lel 1.5 2.4 
PED GOR iin 6h oc bbisebceccdesscsviceseecesorcceccecees FeF 8.0 8.6 
Te GOVOTMMONE DOMERrcccccccccccccecvecseccceccccscccessoss BOLT 20.6 235.9 
PENOP BOGUPACISGi ccc ccccecccsecceseccnseccccccccessccecess Beh 8.6 8.6 

All Member Banks (in millions) 
BEGSMALOE GHOOEE FORETVORcccccccocdscccceveccccescdeccccces G15 $ 458 $ 784 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BanksS....ccccccccccccccessess Sl 761 121 

Yields (per cent) 
Long-term Government bonds (3%s of 1978-83)........ cease ee 2.935 2.89 2.68 
Three-year Treasury yields (Moody's). .cccccsccccccscccecces 2070 2.55 1.64 
High grade municipal bonds (Standard & Poor's)....ceseeeeees 2256 2.56 2.25 
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Every 2 minutes... 


*An average, based on total transactions last year 


--.a seller mgkes a sale, a buyer makes a buy 


in the big high-speed Government bond market at the 


Continental Illinois 


Here’s something you ought to know + When you phone us to buy, the 
when you want to buy—or sell—a block chances are we’ve got what you want 
of Governments. ‘in stock’”’ ourselves, or are within 
e Right here at the Continental Illinois arm’s reach of it. 

you have one of the largest, readiest, Suchspeed offers many advantages to you. 
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and Trust Company of Chicago 
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This is not a ‘rags to riches” story. It is the story of how 
some agricultural producers are making their own sound 
and effective adjustments to changing conditions. 


By KENNETH HOOD 


Assistant Secretary, American Farm Bureau [ederation. 


the poultryman. Let me il- 

lustrate by telling you what 
happened to the egg producer. 

Egg prices skidded 23 per cent, 


gross income 19, and net income 
even more. 


| “x year was a bleak one for 


Even in late summer and early 
fall when egg prices usually im- 
prove (See Chart I) there was 
nothing but bad news. Record sup- 
plies so far this year have kept 
prices close to the unfavorable 
levels of a year ago. 

As late as August, flock numbers 
were 1 per cent greater than a year 
ago and production 5 per cent. 


“Where is the 
you may ask. 


improvement?” 


Or you might observe, as many 
have, “It is just like I said. When 
prices drop, farmers produce more.” 


The real story centers around 
what producers did about raising 
pullets for the laying houses this 
fall and winter. They just did not 
step out and produce a lot more to 
bolster their falling income as some 
would have you believe is a uni- 
versal practice. They actually pro- 
duced less and they did it volun- 
tarily. 

Young chickens raised on farms 
in 1955 are estimated at 524 million. 


Farmers Say It Themselves 


While the facts related in this article are highly significant in them- 
selves, they are given added significance by the fact that they are pre- 
sented by an official of the American Farm Bureau Federation and that 
the article was first published in the current issue of The Nation's Agricul- 
ture, official publication of that organization, whose membership com- 


prises over 1,600,000 farm families. 


The views expressed so strongly 


confirm our own convictions that we have obtained the permission of the 
editors of The Nation's Agriculture to reproduce it in full. 









Egg Prices Received By Farmers 


CHART | 


This is 15 per cent less than 1954 
and the lowest number on record. 

The large laying flock reported 
on August 1 is due to a big carry- 
over of old birds. Later, the size of 
the laying flock will reflect the 
smaller number of replacements be- 
ing raised. The number of fall layers 
will be less than last year. By 
January 1, 1956, the laying flock is 
expected to be 6 to 8 per cent 
smaller than at the beginning of 
1955. With this substantial reduc- 
tion in flock size, it is not unreason- 
able to expect a good year ahead 
for the poultryman. 

“But one swallow does not make 
a summer,” you may state. “Any- 
thing can happen once.” 

True enough. But this very thing 
has been happening for years in the 
poultry industry. 

One way to measure how well 
an egg producer is getting along 
financially is to look at the “egg- 
feed ratio.” This seems like a big 
jaw-breaker but it is actually very 
easy to understand. It simply means 
the number of pounds of feed that 
can be bought with a dozen of eggs. 

Since the food bill makes up 55 
to 60 per cent of the average poul- 
tryman’s cost, it is easy to see that 
he is usually doing pretty well 
when a dozen of eggs buys a lot 
of feed. And he is usually pinched 
when he can’t buy his feed with a 
normal number of eggs. 

When the egg-feed ratio is un- 
favorable during the hatching sea- 
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son, the number of chicks produced 
for flock replacement is usually 
down. Also, a reduction in the num- 
ber of pullets on January 1 of the 
following year can be expected. 
(See Chart II). Favorable ratios in- 
crease replacements. 


The turkey producer reacts a good 
bit like his brother egg producer 
when he sees economic changes tak- 
ing place in his industry. 

There were 64 million turkeys 
produced in 1954. This 9 per cent 
jump over 1953 resulted in a 3 
per cent cut in gross income and 
an even greater reduction in net 
income. 


What adjustment in the num- 
ber of poults raised did turkey 
growers make this year? Did they 
raise more? No. They produced 
2 per cent less heavy breed and 
25 per cent less light breed poults 
in the first seven months of this 
year. This voluntary cut means 3 
million less turkeys for market and 
puts the grower in a good spot for 
favorable turkey prices this fall. 


The hog producer also makes his 
adjustments to changes in prospects 
for profits. This year of large sup- 
plies and lower prices undoubtedly 
will have its effect on farrowings 
this fall and next spring; however, 
lower hog prices are sometimes off- 
set by lower feed prices. Corn sup- 
plies are large. Much corn is in- 
eligible for price support. Supplies 
of other feed grains have been in- 
creased by production on acres 
diverted from marketing quota 
crops such as wheat, cotton and rice. 

The egg producer has his “egg- 
feed” ratio and the hog producer 
has his “corn-hog” ratio. Again, 
it is only a measure of how much 
corn pork will buy. 

The “corn-hog” ratio usually fore- 
tells future changes in the rate of 
hog slaughter. (See Chart III). The 
ratio was high in 1953 when the 
price of 100 pounds of hogs paid for 
15 bushels of corn. This was fol- 
lowed by a 12 per cent increase 
in the number of pigs saved in 
1954. Hog slaughter turned upward 
in July 1954 and has continued 
large since. 

When 100 pounds of live hog 
buys less than 12 bushels of corn, 
a reduction in pigs farrowed can be 
expected. 


Changes in cow numbers and 
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Effect Of Egg And Feed Prices 
On Pullet Numbers 


Egg-Feed Ratio* 
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milk production come more slowly 
—but they come. 

The economists often talk about 
a dairy “cow cycle.” It shows the 
swings, up and down, in the pur- 
chasing power of dairy cows. If 
you are confused with the term 
“purchasing power,” it simply 
means the value of dairy cows in 


terms of what they will buy of 


other things. 

Now, let us get back to this 
cow cycle. It shows that it takes 14 
to 16 years to go from good times in 
dairying through bad.times and 
back to good times. 
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Hog-Corn Price Ratio And 
Hog Slaughter 


1954 DATA PARTLY FORECASTED 


Pullets On Farms, 


January |, of following year 
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CHART I 


As you know, it takes a long time 
to increase dairy production ma- 
terially since it takes time to in- 
crease the number of heifer calves 
raised and, in turn, the number of 
cows. On the down side, farmers 
have to decide first to raise fewer 
heifers. When fewer heifers are 
raised, it takes time for this to show 
up in milk production. The rate of 
culling also affects these changes. 

Dairymen are making a slow ad- 
justment to the unfavorable condi- 
tions that have existed in the in- 
dustry for some time. 

Cow numbers on farms on June 1 
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were 1.6 per cent less than June 1 
a year ago. 

Milk production has leveled off 
at last year’s rate of output. Gov- 
ernment purchases of dairy stocks 
have been pared while inventories 
have been cut. 


The most dramatic showing was 
in butter. The government bought 
55 per cent less butter for the year 
ending July 31, 1955 than for the 
previous year. (See Chart IV). In- 
ventories dropped 60 per cent in the 
last year. 

The consumption of milk and milk 
products has registered gains. But- 
ter consumption increased 6 per 
cent for the marketing year ending 
March 31 and cheese 10 per cent. 
Four per cent more ice cream was 
consumed during the first seven 
months of this year. The per capita 
consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts in 1954 is estimated at 699 
pounds, compared with 688 in 1953. 
Further improvements are expected 
this year. 


Whole milk on August 15 was at 
88 per cent of parity in contrast to 
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Soon as Santa’s through 
he heads for sunshine, 
rest and downright relax- 
ation. 


Why don’t you join the trek? 


We'll be glad to see you 
... Arizona will be. glad 
to have you... you'll be 
glad you came! 
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ta Government Getting Out ot the Butter Business ? 


BUTTER BOUGHT BY GOVERNMENT 


84 a year previous. Butterfat prices 
were 78 per cent of parity—3 points 
over last August. 

It now appears the slow but sub- 
stantial improvement in the dairy 
industry that has taken place in the 
last two years will continue in the 
years ahead. 


Aggressive merchandising, close 
culling of low producers and a 
gradual reduction in the number 
of replacements will help to bring 
this about. Population increases will 
help, too. It appears that it will not 


Bullish on Banks 


The current “Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey,” published by Arnold 
Bernhard & Co., on bank stocks: 


“With the price of their com- 
modity—money—at the highest 
level in more than 20 years and 
with funds in strong demand, banks 
are reporting record and near- 
record earnings this year even in 
the absence of an over-all expansion 
of their resources. Prospects for 
1956 are even more favorable be- 
cause of the ‘lagged’ effect of rising 
interest rates on the income ac- 
count. The higher rates recently 
established apply only to new loan 
extensions. Likewise, in the Gov- 
ernment security portfolio, higher 
yields are obtained only as matur- 
ing issues are ‘rolled over.’ The 
benefit of the rise in interest rates 
during 1955 will thus be reflected 
to a greater extent in earned income 
next year. 





CHART IV 


be long until production and con- 
sumption are in balance. 

There are many other illustra- 
tions to show that farmers generally 
are aware of changes in income 
prospects for commodities in which 
they are interested. Their usual re- 
sponse is to increase when prospects 
are good and to decrease when 
prospects are poor. The opportunity 
to shift to better paying enterprises 
speeds up the change. The length of 
the production cycle affects the 
speed of the change, also. 


“Since year-to-year variations in 
dividend payments are largely de- 
termined by fluctuations in current 
earnings (before gains or losses on 
securities), the present prosperity 
of the nation’s banks has been ac- 
companied by favorable dividend 
news for stockholders. More divi- 
dend increases lie just ahead.” 





“It’s a get well card 
from the finance company.” 
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Industrial Development 


Goes Where It’s Invited 


Provided, of course, that the community extending the invita- 
tion has done the kind of a job of planning for the needs of in- 
dustry that will make the sites it is offering ‘top grade." 


By RONALD G. HOFF 


dustrial development” was a 

phrase which turned up most 
often in Chamber of Commerce 
booklets and occasionally bobbed in 
and out of conversations at civic 
luncheons. 

It was simply a tag for a subject 
which few people knew very much 
about and fewer still cared. Most 
industrial firms with new plant 
plans did their own site selection 
research, digging out information 
where they could find it. A few rail- 
roads, banks and utilities had per- 
sonnel who could talk to firms about 
their expansion plans and provide 
area data tailored to their needs. 
However, it was all pretty casual. 

Then, within a period of approxi- 
mately two years, “industrial de- 
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[ “« than five years ago, “in- 


velopment” became big business 
and the competition was suddenly 
fierce. Ads imploring industry to 
“look us over’ began to appear in 
the nation’s top news and general 
business magazines. Some of the 
ads offered solid facts and figures to 
back up their claims. Others pre- 
sented claims and little else. All of 
them had a line somewhere which 
said—if not in this exact language, 
something very close to it: “a good 
place to work, play and do busi- 
ness.” 

Since then, the competition has 
become even more intense. Vir- 
tually every metropolitan area in 
the country is now engaged in 
some form of industry-attracting 
activity. And all but three states 


Above: 


(Texas, California and New 
Mexico) have created agencies 
which have but one function: bring 
in new plants. 


It’ is estimated that more than 
5,000 communities across the na- 
tion are scrambling to get their 
share of the billions of expenditures 
on new facilities that have been 
projected by the nation’s industries. 
In many of these towns, the local 
Chamber of Commerce is directing 
the “look us over” chant, but banks 
and utilities are definitely in the 
front lines of this battle to attract 
appropriate industry to their serv- 
ice areas. 

In Georgia, for example, the 
First National Bank of Atlanta is 
running handsome industrial de- 
velopment ads in many major 
media, has five officers making calls 
on growth industries throughout the 
East and Midwest. According to 
bank vice president George Good- 
win, First National feels it’s getting 


Nearness of new residential area to 
the low silhouette plant of Lincoln Electric 
Company in Euclid, Ohio, with 800,000 square 
feet under roof, poses no problems. 
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demand for short- and long-term 
funds is so great. The fact that the 
Federal will continue to supply re- 
serves to meet all, or at least a 
substantial part, of the normal de- 
mands for credit, particularly the 
seasonal demand for currency, 
should not be interpreted as evi- 
dence of change in their basic 
policy. 

Debt management should not 
prove an upsetting factor even 
though $12.2 billion of 1%4 and 
1% per cent obligations fall due on 
December 15, 1955. Present indica- 
tions are that the Treasury will 
resort to a roll-over into certificates 
for the great bulk of the maturity 
and may offer a limited amount of 
longer term obligations, the exact 
total of the longer term issue de- 
pending on the strength of the 
boom in business and the boom in 
Wall Street. In any event, as stated 
before, there will be no repetition 
of 1953. The market may be ex- 
pected to remain orderly; in fact, 
the greater part of the decline in 
the long-term bond market is be- 
hind us. 


‘Tripp & CO., INC. 


state 


The Outlook 

Looking ahead, the boom inevit- 
ably will come to an end. The Fed- 
eral budget will be over-balanced 
$2 to $3 billion on a cash basis, and 
will, thus, exercise a moderate de- 
flationary influence in contrast to 
the past year. This pressure on the 
fiscal side coupled with anti-in- 
flationary debt management and 
credit restriction policies will un- 
doubtedly bring the boom to an 
end, if it doesn’t sooner tire of its 
own high-pressure momentum. It’s 
merely a question of timing, that 
is, whether it will be shortly after 
the end of this year or further 
along in next year. As for the exact 
timing, developments in the equity 
market will be of great importance 
as they exercise great influence on 
the spending, saving and investment 
habits of our people, as well as on 
business sentiment. 

When business activity levels off, 
the demand for funds will decrease 
and Federal Reserve credit policy 
will shift from restrictions to neu- 
trality which, in turn, will be fol- 
lowed by one of comparative ease. 
And when declines begin to appear, 
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and public revenue bonds 
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or even to threaten, easing of the 
discount rate and open market pur- 
chases may be anticipated. It is 
doubtful, however, that open mar- 
ket operations will be on a large 
scale. It is more likely that relief 
will be given through a reduction 
of reserve requirements, as they 
are high by any standard—histori- 
cal, comparative, or practical. 

In any event, a decline in busi- 
ness activity is certain to be ac- 
companied by or, at the very least, 
followed by a credit policy of ease 
which, of course, means a decrease 
in money rates and an increase in 
bond prices. 

As my distinguished colleague, 
Doctor Marcus Nadler, has so suc- 
cinctly observed, “Credit and debt 
management policies are not formu- 
lated in a vacuum.” Since this is 
undoubtedly true, and as no boom 
booms forever, especially when de- 
termined and informed efforts are 
made to moderate it, as is now the 
case, lower money rates seem in- 
evitable sometime in 1956. And, 
the further along in the year, the 
greater the extent of the change 
and the greater the certainty of it. 
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Governments & Municipals 


j By William B. Hummer 





Fed officials are shifting to an even more restrictive credit policy in 
e order to restrain the surgin ear-end business boom. 











Economic radar apparatus in Washington has sounded an inflationary warning. 
Scattered price and wage increases have accompanied the rise in business activity. 
x Vast_powers of the Fed are being liberally applied to combat the threat. 
it The result is pressure toward somewhat higher interest rates and, consequently, 

i an easier to stable government securities market. 


Principal tools in recent months have been the discount rate and open 
, | market operations. The discount rate, at 2 1/2 per cent, is up 1 per cent 
re | from April and is the highest since 1934. 
Open market purchases have been limited to a moderate volume of bills. 
d, The purpose has been to provide only enough additional reserves required for 
he | usual increased seasonal needs of business. 


it. Faced with near-stringent credit conditions, Treasury officials were forced 
to resort to short maturities in this month's giant $12.2 billion refunding. 

The 2 5/8 per cent one-year certificates and 2 7/8 per cent two and one-half 
year notes provided the most generous yields on comparable maturities for 22 years, 
except for one similar 1953 offering. 

The refunding was very successful, with considerable bank demand for the 
27/8s. Such a return on a short maturity dramatizes the return of the more 
traditional relationship of short and long term rates. 

In the 1920s and for scores of earlier years short-term rates usually 
were higher than long-term. Purchasers of bonds were willing to accept a 
lower rate in order to obtain a guaranteed yield over a period of time. Now this 
Situation has returned along with a flexible market and Fed independence. 


The Treasury probably will continue to conduct refunding operations in 
the short maturity range until conditions ease. The time has not yet arrived 
when authorities are willing to pay much over 3 per cent on new issues. It's 
just too costly. 

About $1 billion in new funds may be raised by the Treasury this month 
or next through a tax-anticipation certificate maturing in March. The next 
refunding will be on the $8.5 billion 1 7/8 per cent notes due March 15. 

Despite reports to the contrary, the Treasury is fully in accord with 
Fed policy of credit restraint. Both share concern over inflationary dangers 
and are equally alert to a possible economic decline. Even if there were 
differences, Treasury Under Secretary Burgess told BANKERS MONTHLY, the Treasury 
should not interfere with Fed authority in credit management. 


IAHVVAAVHVOTUHSOONVVSOSVOOVEROETURV OE OUKUVEUHUUOUOOVU TU TPEENEEOEESEESEOEOSESENEESEESNENSSESSSS 


Demand for funds by all types of borrowers is expected to continue heavy 
into the early months of 1956. The supply of credit should be limited by 
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natural economic forces operating with support of restrictive controls. 
The immediate outlook indicates no significant improvement in government 

security prices and emphasizes the need for caution in portfolio management. 

A substantial deficiency in member bank free reserves should continue for awhile. 
But the time will come, in 1956 or later, when policy will again change 

to ease and a more favorable climate for the government securities market will 

be created. Since Fed independence in 1951, credit policy has passed through 

five distinct phases. The next shift will occur when deflation, instead of 

inflation, is considered the villain behind the scenes. 












Municipal bond prices were jolted by the rise in the discount rate and by 
indications credit conditions would tighten further before the end of the year. 


Between Ike's heart attack and the discount rate boost municipal prices 
held surprisingly firm. Again the market demonstrated it does not always 
respond immediately to trends in the Treasury bond market. Moreover, once more 
fluctuations were narrow relative to the price swings of other bond markets. 





Following stepped-up credit restraint by Washin ton, however, many new issues 
such as the New York City 2.70s and Georgia Roads 2.70s met a frosty initial 
reception. Prices on a number of prime secondary obligations were marked down. 
The number of new offerings is increasing. This prospect of greater 
supply, combined with credit conditions, should prevent any price improvement 
in the immediate future. 
Among sizable issues being marketed are the $100 million Connecticut Turnpikes 
and the $46 million California Toll Bridge Authorities. 














Recent bank purchases of tax exempts have been few. New investors, such 
as individuals and trustees who have taken stock market profits, have switched 
into municipals. This factor, and rejectioa by voters in November elections 


of 75 per cent of new issues proposed, brightens the 1956 municipal outlook. 
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Latest Month Year 


Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial, industrial and agricultural loansS......ceeeeee $258 $25.1 $22.1 
eee CG BPGMOTS BRE GORIOTEs cc ccccccccccdccccccecsecesccce 28 2.6 2.0 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities......+.. 1.2 1.2 1.0 
PIPE GREOCO. DORE s 004 0.cc0n sc ccescebscteceses coccccscscecess Sel 8.0 7el 
PO SOB acecdcccdeecesencocscossacsencesciossececsccss Pe9 9.8 8.0 
tt is abin ets ot hn 6h aR Es Rh Oe a O40 00406 0ee¥eees ee 9 1.0 2.8 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness. ...ccccccccccccccess lel 1.35 2.4 
Pe CMM ch edi phcdndows 600c6esee cease se stececcesaces, TB 8.0 8.6 
We GCOVOTEMONE DOMES e cc ccccccccccccccnccevcccecccsnccccscss BT 20.6 23.9 
ee MME Ane ween deececeeseossedersaeeccovrccceecsevess Ooh 8.6 8.6 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
BOCIMALOG SHOOES TORETVEBe ccccccccccccecescccocvescecccescS C15 $ 458 $ 784 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BankS...cccccccccccccccccees Sll 761 121 
Yields (per cent) 
Long-term Government bonds (34s of 1978-83). ...cececeseeees 2293 2.89 2.68 
Three-year Treasury yields (Moody'S)..ccccsccccccesecesees 2270 2.55 1.64 
High grade municipal bonds (Standard & Poor's).....seeeee+ 2.56 2.56 Zee 
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Every 2 minutes... 
| 


*An average, based on total transactions last year 


--.a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy 


in the big high-speed Government bond market at the 


Continental Illinois 


Here’s something you ought to know + When you phone us to buy, the 
when you want to buy—or sell—a block chances are we’ve got what you want 
of Governments. “in stock” ourselves, or are within 
¢ Right here at the Continental Illinois arm’s reach of it. 

you have one of the largest, readiest, Suchspeed offers many advantages to you. 

i kets i ld. Thi i 
° When: sane na pa chances ree ts task Seay Sy at ont 
; ? tomers. Why don’t you use it too? 
are the sale will be made before you - Poe ee 
hang up. Phone us collect, State 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
December, 1955 





Farmers 
Do It 


Themselves 


the poultryman. Let me il- 
lustrate by telling you what 
happened to the egg producer. 


Egg prices skidded 23 per cent, 


gross income 19, and net income 
even more. 


| “x year was a bleak one for 


Even in late summer and early 
fall when egg prices usually im- 
prove (See Chart I) there was 
nothing but bad news. Record sup- 
plies so far this year have kept 
prices close to the unfavorable 
levels of a year ago. 


As late as August, flock numbers 


were 1 per cent greater than a year 
ago and production 5 per cent. 





prises over 1,600,000 farm families. 
confirm our own convictions that we have obtained the permission of the 
editors of The Nation's Agriculture to reproduce it in full. 


Egg Prices Received By Farmers 
cents per dozen 


This is not a “rags to riches” story. It is the story of how 
some agricultural producers are making their own sound 
and effective adjustments to changing conditions. 


By KENNETH HOOD 


Assistant Secretary, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


“Where is the 
you may ask. 

Or you might observe, as many 
have, “It is just like I said. When 
prices drop, farmers produce more.” 


improvement?” 


The real story centers around 
what producers did about raising 
pullets for the laying houses this 
fall and winter. They just did not 
step out and produce a lot more to 
bolster their falling income as some 
would have you believe is a uni- 
versal practice. They actually pro- 
duced less and they did it volun- 
tarily. 

Young chickens raised on farms 
in 1955 are estimated at 524 million. 


Farmers Say It Themselves 


While the facts related in this article are highly significant in them- 
selves, they are given added significance by the fact that they are pre- 
sented by an official of the American Farm Bureau Federation and that 
the article was first published in the current issue of The Nation's Agricul- 


ture, official publication of that organization, whose membership com- 


The views expressed so strongly 
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This is 15 per cent less than 1954 
and the lowest number on record. 

The large laying flock reported 
on August 1 is due to a big carry- 
over of old birds. Later, the size of 
the laying flock will reflect the 
smaller number of replacements be- 
ing raised. The number of fall layers 
will be less than last year. By 
January 1, 1956, the laying flock is 
expected to be 6 to 8 per cent 
smaller than at the beginning of 
1955. With this substantial reduc- 
tion in flock size, it is not unreason- 
able to expect a good year ahead 
for the poultryman. 

“But one swallow does not make 
a summer,” you may state. “Any- 
thing can happen once.” 

True enough. But this very thing 
has been happening for years in the 
poultry industry. 

One way to measure how well 
an egg producer is getting along 
financially is to look at the “egg- 
feed ratio.” This seems like a big 
jaw-breaker but it is actually very 
easy to understand. It simply means 
the number of pounds of feed that 
can be bought with a dozen of eggs. 

Since the food bill makes up 55 
to 60 per cent of the average poul- 
tryman’s cost, it is easy to see that 
he is usually doing pretty well 
when a dozen of eggs buys a lot 
of feed. And he is usually pinched 
when he can’t buy his feed with a 
normal number of eggs. 

When the egg-feed ratio is un- 
favorable during the hatching sea- 
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son, the number of chicks produced 
for flock replacement is usually 
down. Also, a reduction in the num- 
ber of pullets on January 1 of the 
following year can be expected. 
(See Chart II). Favorable ratios in- 
crease replacements. 


The turkey producer reacts a good 
bit like his brother egg producer 
when he sees economic changes tak- 
ing place in his industry. 

There were 64 million turkeys 
produced in 1954. This 9 per cent 
jump over 1953 resulted in a 3 
per cent cut in gross income and 
an even greater reduction in net 
income. 


What adjustment in the num- 
ber of poults raised did turkey 
growers make this year? Did they 
raise more? No. They produced 
2 per cent less heavy breed and 
25 per cent less light breed poults 
in the first seven months of this 
year. This voluntary cut means 3 
million less turkeys for market and 
puts the grower in a good spot for 
favorable turkey prices this fall. 


The hog producer also makes his 
adjustments to changes in prospects 
for profits. This year of large sup- 
plies and lower prices undoubtedly 
will have its effect on farrowings 
this fall and next spring; however, 
lower hog prices are sometimes off- 
set by lower feed prices. Corn sup- 
plies are large. Much corn is in- 
eligible for price support. Supplies 
of other feed grains have been in- 
creased by production on acres 
diverted from marketing quota 
crops such as wheat, cotton and rice. 


The egg producer has his “egg- 
feed” ratio and the hog producer 
has his “corn-hog” ratio. Again, 
it is only a measure of how much 
corn pork will buy. 

The “corn-hog” ratio usually fore- 
tells future changes in the rate of 
hog slaughter. (See Chart III). The 
ratio was high in 1953 when the 
price of 100 pounds of hogs paid for 
15 bushels of corn. This was fol- 
lowed by a 12 per cent increase 
in the number of pigs saved in 
1954. Hog slaughter turned upward 
in July 1954 and has continued 
large since. 

When 100 pounds of live hog 
buys less than 12 bushels of corn, 
a reduction in pigs farrowed can be 
expected. 


Changes in cow numbers and 
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Effect Of Egg And Feed Prices 
On Pullet Numbers 


Egg-Feed Ratio* 
(hatching season) 
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milk production come more slowly 
—but they come. 

The economists often talk about 
a dairy “cow cycle.” It shows the 
swings, up and down, in the pur- 
chasing power of dairy cows. If 
you are confused with the term 
“purchasing power,” it simply 
means the value of dairy cows in 
terms of what they will buy of 
other things. 

Now, let us get back to this 
cow cycle. It shows that it takes 14 
to 16 years to go from good times in 
dairying through bad.times and 
back to good times. 
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Hog-Corn Price Ratio And 
Hog Slaughter 


1954 DATA PARTLY FORECASTED 


CHART II 


As you know, it takes a long time 
to increase dairy production ma- 
terially since it takes time to in- 
crease the number of heifer calves 
raised and, in turn, the number of 
cows. On the down side, farmers 
have to decide first to raise fewer 
heifers. When fewer heifers are 
raised, it takes time for this to show 
up in milk production. The rate of 
culling also affects these changes. 

Dairymen are making a slow ad- 
justment to the unfavorable condi- 
tions that have existed in the in- 
dustry for some time. 

Cow numbers on farms on June 1 


CHART Ill 


1940 1950 
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were 1.6 per cent less than June 1 
a year ago. 

Milk production has leveled off 
at last year’s rate of output. Gov- 
ernment purchases of dairy stocks 
have been pared while inventories 
have been cut. 


The most dramatic showing was 
in butter. The government bought 
55 per cent less butter for the year 
ending July 31, 1955 than for the 
previous year. (See Chart IV). In- 
ventories dropped 60 per cent in the 
last year. 


The consumption of milk and milk 
products has registered gains. But- 
ter consumption increased 6 per 
cent for the marketing year ending 
March 31 and cheese 10 per cent. 
Four per cent more ice cream was 
consumed during the first seven 
months of this year. The per capita 
consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts in 1954 is estimated at 699 
pounds, compared with 688 in 1953. 
Further improvements are expected 
this year. 

Whole milk on August 15 was at 
88 per cent of parity in contrast to 


‘AR-IZ-ONA 
5 here I come!! 


A) 51 Cygne of 





Soon as Santa’s through 
he heads for sunshine, 
rest and downright relax- 
ation. 


Why don’t you join the trek? 


We'll be glad to see you 
... Arizona will be glad 
to have you... you'll be 
glad you came! 


VALLEY 
ARIZONA'S 
STATEWIDE 
BANK 37 Offices 


LEVEL TL 
BANK 


Home Office: PHOENIX 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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is Governmen Getting Out ot th Butt - Business ? 


El 
BUTTER BOUGHT BY GOVERNMEN 


BUTTER OWNED BY GOVERNMENT: 





84 a year previous. Butterfat prices 
were 78 per cent of parity—3 points 
over last August. 

It now appears the slow but sub- 
stantial improvement in the dairy 
industry that has taken place in the 
last two years will continue in the 
years ahead. 


Aggressive merchandising, Close 
culling of low producers and a 
gradual reduction in the number 
of replacements will help to bring 
this about. Population increases will 
help, too. It appears that it will not 


Bullish on Banks 


The current “Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey,” published by Arnold 
Bernhard & Co., on bank stocks: 

“With the price of their com- 
modity—money—at the highest 
level in more than 20 years and 
with funds in strong demand, banks 
are reporting record and near- 
record earnings this year even in 
the absence of an over-all expansion 
of their resources. Prospects for 
1956 are even more favorable be- 
cause of the ‘lagged’ effect of rising 
interest rates on the income ac- 
count. The higher rates recently 
established apply only to new loan 
extensions. Likewise, in the Gov- 
ernment security portfolio, higher 
yields are obtained only as matur- 
ing issues are ‘rolled over.’ The 
benefit of the rise in interest rates 
during 1955 will thus be reflected 
to a greater extent in earned income 
next year. 





CHART IV 


be long until production and con- 
sumption are in balance. 

There are many other illustra- 
tions to show that farmers generally 
are aware of changes in income 
prospects for commodities in which 
they are interested. Their usual re- 
sponse is to increase when prospects 
are good and to decrease when 
prospects are poor. The opportunity 
to shift to better paying enterprises 
speeds up the change. The length of 
the production cycle affects the 
speed of the change, also. 


“Since year-to-year variations in 
dividend payments are largely de- 
termined by fluctuations in current 
earnings (before gains or losses on 
securities),-the present prosperity 
of the nation’s banks has been ac- 
companied by favorable dividend 
news for stockholders. More divi- 
dend increases lie just ahead.” 





“It's a get well card 
from the finance company.” 
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Industrial Development 


Goes Where It’s Invited 


Provided, of course, that the community extending the invita- 
tion has done the kind of a job of planning for the needs of in- 
dustry that will make the sites it is offering ‘top grade.” 


By RONALD G. HOFF 


dustrial development” was a 

phrase which turned up most 
often in Chamber of Commerce 
booklets and occasionally bobbed in 
and out of conversations at civic 
luncheons. 

It was simply a tag for a subject 
which few people knew very much 
about and fewer still cared. Most 
industrial firms with new plant 
plans did their own site selection 
research, digging out information 
where they could find it. A few rail- 
roads, banks and utilities had per- 
sonnel who could talk to firms about 
their expansion plans and provide 
area data tailored to their needs. 
However, it was ail pretty casual. 

Then, within a period of approxi- 
mately two years, “industrial de- 
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[ “« than five years ago, “in- 


velopment” became big business 
and the competition was suddenly 
fierce. Ads imploring industry to 
“look us over” began to appear in 
the nation’s top news and general 
business magazines. Some of the 
ads offered solid facts and figures to 
back up their claims. Others pre- 
sented claims and little else. All of 
them had a line somewhere which 
said—if not in this exact language, 
something very close to it: “a good 
place to work, play and do busi- 
ness.” 

Since then, the competition has 
become even more intense. Vir- 
tually every metropolitan area in 
the country is now engaged in 
some form of industry-attracting 
activity. And all but three states 


Above: 


(Texas, California and New 
Mexico) have created agencies 
which have but one function: bring 
in new plants. 


It’ is estimated that more than 
5,000 communities across the na- 
tion are scrambling to get their 
share of the billions of expenditures 
on new facilities that have been 
projected by the nation’s industries. 
In many of these towns, the local 
Chamber of Commerce is directing 
the “look us over” chant, but banks 
and utilities are definitely in the 
front lines of this battle to attract 
appropriate industry to their serv- 
ice areas. 

In Georgia, for example, the 
First National Bank of Atlanta is 
running handsome industrial de- 
velopment ads in many major 
media, has five officers making calls 
on growth industries throughout the 
East and Midwest. According to 
bank vice president George Good- 
win, First National feels it’s getting 


Nearness of new residential area to 
the low silhouette plant of Lincoln Electric 
Company in Euclid, Ohio, with 800,000 square 
feet under roof, poses no problems. 
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Chemical complex north of Ashtabula, Ohio. Plants exchange products by pipeline. 


its money’s worth in new business. 

In Cleveland, the electric utility 
serving the area was one of the 
pioneers in the industrial develop- 
ment field, has carried on an ag- 
gressive and comprehensive area- 
building program for more than a 
decade. However, it has had plenty 
of help from banks and other serv- 
ice organizations in the area. The 
National City Bank and Central Na- 
tional Bank—both of Cleveland— 
have made notable contributions. 
National City, for example, in- 
structs all its representatives in the 
complexities of industrial develop- 
ment and they often work with 
their accounts in finding a suitable 
growth location. As a result of this 
community-wide effort—spear - 
headed by The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company—Northeast 
Ohio has emerged as one of Ameri- 
ca’s great industrial nerve centers 
with $2% billion worth of new 
plant facilities since V-J Day. 

Many cities are so eager to ex- 
pand their industrial base that they 
will subsidize an incoming firm’s 
plant construction. Others will pro- 
vide a rent-free building, clear and 
grade the site, even waive taxes for 
ten years in order to attract a new 
industrial neighbor. 

What’s behind this furious scram- 
ble to lure new industry? And are 
the rewards really worth it? Let’s 
take a look. 


The theory behind industrial de- 
velopment is certainly nothing new: 
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extend the industrial base of an 
area and the entire economic struc- 
ture is financially strengthened and 
stabilized. 


Cities fortunate enough to have 
landed suitable new industry have 
found the theory to be gospel. 


What New Industry Brings 


A report published by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce last year 
gives the story in less than a dozen 
figures. After studying nine coun- 
ties in different states throughout 
the nation, the Chamber found that 
100 new factory workers in a typi- 
cal small community can mean: 

—296 more people 

—112 more households 

—50 more schoolchildren 

—$590,000 more personal income 

per year 

— $270,000 more bank deposits 

—4 more retail establishments 

—$360,000 more retail sales per 

year 

The study was quick to emphasize 
that no two communities will ex- 
perience exactly the same effects 
from new industrial payrolls, but 
the economic pattern is essentially 
the same. In city after city where 
new industry has located, incomes 
have increased, retail sales have 
soared and bank deposits have 
moved steadily upward. 

A specific 
small 


example: Holton, a 
agricultural community in 
Kansas. Within four years after a 
new dress factory with an annual 














payroll of $300,000 located in 
Holton, the city’s bank deposits had 
climbed seven per cent. 

Many communities have also 
found that if they can land one im- 
portant new plant, a “chain reac- 
tion” is set off which not only trig- 
gers new commercial growth—but 
brings in still more plants to give 
the town’s economy an even bigger 
boost. This is almost sure to happen 
when a basic chemical producer 
decides to put a plant in the area. 

For example, Ashtabula, Ohio 
was a small railroad town before 
the war with a shrinking popula- 
tion. Since 1944, however, the 
chemical industry has invested more 
than $100 million there. This hefty 
outlay has built a solid core of 
chemical plants, many of which ex- 
change their products by pipeline. 
As a result of the area’s chemical 
boom, employment in the Ashtabula 
section has jumped 79 per cent dur- 
ing the past decade—almost five 
times the state-wide gain. During 
the same period, wages in the 
Ashtabula area have climbed more 
than 200 per cent as compared with 
the state-wide rise of 88 per cent. 
Ten years ago, tax evaluation on 
land in Ashtabula County was 
slightly over $128 million. In 1954, 
that same property was valued at 
$225 million. 

Yet such stories of dazzling pros- 
perity can be bitterly deceiving un- 
less all the requirements of an ef- 
fective area development program 
are fully understood. 


Plant Location: A Complex Science 


There have been plants which 
have been built in certain areas be- 
cause the president’s wife had hay 
fever or the chairman of the board 
was an avid trout fisherman, but 
for most companies with growth 
plans the business of locating a new 
plant is a highly developed and in- 
tricate science. 

Take, for example, the site selec- 
tion process of expansion-minded 
Du Pont. 

For this chemical giant, picking 
plant sites is an almost continuous 
process. It has to be, for Du Pont 
is growing at twice the speed of the 
average American industry. It’s ex- 
panding at a rate of seven per cent 
per year compounded. 

The first step in Du Pont’s site 
selection routine is to list all the 
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requirements of the new plant— 
how much power it will need, the 
number of male and female work- 
ers it will employ, what type of fuel 
it will use and so on. 


When all the needs of the new 
plant are down on paper, the site 
selection team (which usually has 
17 plant location experts on it) 
starts the task of finding a specific 
site that measures up to all the re- 
quirements. 


A standard form has been de- 
veloped to record site data for every 
location being considered. The list- 
ing covers everything that anyone 
might want to know about the area 
—from building trade wages to 
sanitary codes. When data forms 
have been completed for a number 
of likely sites, Du Pont engineers 
hit the road to verify the data and 
get their own on-the-spot impres- 
sions. 

Before the company decided to 
build its new Dacron fiber plant in 
Kinston, N. C., 87 different sites 
were inspected by plant location 
experts who traveled a total of 
20,000 miles. 


When it’s time for the final de- 


¢ 


cision to be made, a point system | 
may be used to “grade” the various 
sites under consideration. This is | 
often necessary because of the large | 


number of new plant requirements. 


The site that makes the highest | 


“grade” gets the nod. 

Plant location studies have be- 
come so involved for some com- 
panies that electronic computers 
are now being used to evaluate the 
merits of different site locations. 
Perhaps the day is not too far in 
the future when a mass of plant 
location data will be fed into a ma- 
chine which will digest the infor- 
mation, grade each site and spit 
out a small card carrying the name 
of the area best suited to the com- 
pany’s new plant needs. 


But no matter how the decision is | 


reached, you may be sure it will 
be motivated by one prime objec- 
tive: the company wants to mini- 
mize its total costs. Any expense, 


BANKING OPPORTUNITY 


Leading Intermountain bonk has opening for 
capable, experienced credit examiner and audi- 
tor. Must be between 25 and 45, in good health, 
having good habits, willing to travel. Submit 
application, listing qualifications, past experi- 
ence, 5 references, salary expected, personal 
description, photograph. Write Box 85. 
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the bill came to $2,042 803 288 


(Over two Sillion doblans) 


paid by THE HOME 


collect, you realize the value of 

good insurance. 

Many thousands of people—homeowners, businessmen, formers 
have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Company. 
Through the burning of cities, windstorms and other disasters, 
The Home has paid—big losses and small—promptly and fairly. 
The value of the services of The Home can be 

measured by the size of the bill—over two billion dollars 

paid out in losses since 1853. 

Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled 
services of the agents of The Home. Without them, 

this record could never have been attained 


For your protection, it's wise to see your own Home agent. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 pe 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 inde; local agents ond brokers 


Advertising like the above 


keeps your customers continuously 


informed about the value of 


Home’s quality protection. 


Of course, it is in the interest 


of both bank and borrower to 


have the very best insurance 


available. 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for 


banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 








This plant of plastic pipe manufacturer occupies 60,000 square feet of five-acre plot. 


| even the phone bill, can be a plant 


location factor if it varies enough 
from one area to another to affect 


| the total costs of operation and 
production. : 


Emphasis on the Future 


It is also important to remember 


| that a new plant is a long-term in- 


vestment and most companies will 
be more concerned with the future 
of your community than its past. 


So, when a plant location expert 
surveys a parcel of land in your 


| community, he will be seeking clues 


Vv 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


that will help him form a mental 


| picture of the site and its surround- 
| ings as they will look 15 or 20 years 


from now. 
He’ll get his first clue in your 


| reply to this question: Is it zoned 
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Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 
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| croachment. And modern industry 


for industry? If the answer is ‘‘no,” 
your site starts with two strikes 


| against it. 


In a recent study of 137 new 
plants, it was found that more than 
half were built in areas originally 
zoned for industry. Only 14 per cent 
were constructed on land which had 
been zoned for a non-industrial use 
and then changed in order to get 
the new factory. 

Thus, a basic requirement of ef- 
fective area development is a land 
use plan which assures new in- 
dustry that it will be protected from 
residential and commercial en- 


—with its sprawling, ranch-type 
factories—likes plenty of elbow 
room. Westinghouse follows the 
rule of thumb that land area should 
be at least five times the initial 
building floor space. 

The multi-floor “vertical plant” 
has seemingly had its day. Modern 
continuous flow production lines 
with bigger, more complex ma- 
chinery demand the one-story plant 
designs which are now mushroom- 
ing in rural and suburban areas 
throughout the country. 

To provide the kind of sites which 
modern industry likes, area de- 
velopment experts say you should 
keep these three points firmly in 
mind. 


1. As companies come in to “look 
over”. your community, they’ll 
probably ask to see your master 
land use plan. If you don’t have 
one, your community’s “grade” as 
a possible site location takes a fast 
downhill slide. 


2. You’ll also be asked about a 
major street plan. No street plan, 
the “grade” drops another notch or 
two. 


3. And finally, many companies 
will want to know if you have a 
zoning ordinance which “puts 
teeth” in your land use and street 
plans. 


If you can give affirmative an- 
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swers on these key points, your area 
will probably make a fast climb to 
the top of almost any company’s FIRST... CHECK FIRe® 
site list. The reason: only about ten * 
per cent of America’s communities 
fulfill these three basic require- 
ments of good planning. 
If your community doesn’t have 
these foundation stones of efficient 
land use, the money spent for their 
preparation could be one of the 
soundest area-building investments 
your city ever made. 
As the plans are developed, be 
sure that land set aside for in- 
dustrial use is suitable for its pur- 
pose. Acres of fine industrial land 
can be ruined by a plan that has 
been formulated too fast. For in- 
stance, many communities have 
made the costly mistake of con- 
structing a close grid-type network 
of streets in land zoned for industry, 
thus cutting the acreage into parcels 
which are too small for a big 
growth-conscious firm. 
Another frequent error in com- 
munity planning is to allow the 
routing of highways too near to 
railroads or major water channels. 
Since nearness to transportation 
facilities is one of the most im- 
portant considerations in locating a 
new plant, river frontage sites and 
land with rail connections should here does the 
be reserved for industry. However, 
this valuable acreage can be made 4 
virtually worthless by running a b k b k 
highway too close to the rail lines ar er an , 
or waterways. This creates a narrow 
corridor between the transportation Over 700 of them bank with First of Atlanta. 
arteries, which can be too cramped 


Th h the bank that k thei 
for modern industrial use. ee ee ee 


them. If 
Permissive, Not Prohibitive Zoning problems, and how to meet them a 


But the most important point to customers have problems about the dynamic 
remember about industrial zoning 
is this: it should be permissive, not 
prohibitive. 

Improved technological processes ti 
are being developed at a fantastic THE Ut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
rate. Manufacturers that were once 
considered “undesirable” as_ in- 
dustrial neighbors are now being 
welcomed with open arms because 
of the processing improvements 
which are minimizing the haze and 
decibels around most modern fac- 
tories. In fact, a recent study by the \, NATIONAL BANK 
Chicago Planning Commission \ aoe ; 
showed that only six per cent of — 
the area’s industrial plants made 
noises loud enough for nearby 
residents to hear. 

In short, an industry should be 


new South, first check the folks who know 
the South... 


MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank Dept. J-5 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Customer of mine wants to know what the South 
has to offer him. Rush me information on 


Name 
Address. 
te 
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The bank — 
that knows its neighbors 
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The year now drawing to a close has 
been replete with technological 
advances in all fields. Banking, at long 
last, has had a look at a number of new 
electro-mechanical devices designed to 
speed up check processing. Some of 
these wonders are proving themselves 
in field tests. Others, now nearing 
completion, show great promise. Still 
others may find it difficult to live up 
to advance publicity. In any event, a 
pattern has been forming which begins 
to be recognizable and in the year 
ahead the spotlight of critical analysis 
may reveal that which is practicable. 


We who print bank checks have felt 
the impact of this electronic movement, 
but it is no longer shrouded in mystery. 
We now know, within reasonable 
limits, the character of the data which 
we must print on checks, and we know 
that we can print it. We understand 
what will be required of us with respect 


to tolerances, and we have adjusted to 
them. In brief, electronic automation, 
insofar as it affects check printing, can 
be taken in stride. 


In the meantime, we have been 
introducing a little automation of our 
own, but it has been directed toward 
the conventional machinery customarily 
used in our business and is designed 
to improve the quality of the checks 
which each year we sell to more than 
twelve thousand banks. We are ever 
mindful of the fact that the bank check 
is the personal currency of the public 
and, regardless of the processing data 
to be printed on checks in the future, 
we are constantly striving to make them 
better looking today. That is why, for 
the tenth consecutive year, we have 
spent about three times our depreciation 
to keep our equipment up to the 
minute and to insure us the accuracy 
and the capacity to turn out better 
checks for more people. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 





judged on the basis of its perform- 
ance under actual operating condi- 
tions, and not by its classification 
in an iron-clad zoning ordinance 
made five, ten or 20 years ago. 

After looking over the land and 
appraising all the obvious plant lo- 
cation factors—such as transporta- 
tion facilities, material costs and 
labor supply—the average growth 
company will want to know some- 
thing of the intangible aspects of 
your community. These “intangi- 
bles” include such nebulous head- 
ings as community “spirit” and 
“morale.” As companies put an in- 
creasingly higher value on employee 
relations, these “intangibles” be- 
come more and more important. 

There’s the story of the company 
president who arrived in a western 
town 48 hours after a heavy snow- 
fall, noticed that no effort was be- 
ing made to clear the streets and 
promptly decided to locate his new 
plant elsewhere. 

Another industrial executive al- 
ways buys the town newspaper as 
one of his first steps in community 
evaluation. “If the paper has a 
lively style and progressive out- 
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look,” he says, “the town is prob- 
ably lively and progressive too.” 


Lawn upkeep is still another clue 
to a community’s character. Good- 
looking lawns often mean good in- 
vestment locations, the site-seekers 
have found. 


They’ll also take a careful look at 
your schools, parks, golf courses, 
libraries, churches and swimming 
pools. They’ll chat with filling sta- 
tion attendants, dime store sales 
girls and, of course, barbers in order 
to get a cross-section of resident at- 
titude toward the town and its fu- 
ture. It’s all part of the complex 
art of “stzing up” a site for industry. 


If the appearance and attitude of 
your community makes a favor- 
able impression on the “advance 
scouts” sent out by a growth in- 
dustry, your service area should 
have no trouble in attracting its 
share of new business. 


If your community reflects an 
“anti-industry” attitude and has 


a background of labor strife, harsh 
regulation of business and an un- 
realistic and discriminatory tax 
structure—you can expect the “cold 


shoulder” from site-hunting com- 
panies. 

The answer, obviously, is not in 
federal subsidies for depressed 
communities as has been proposed 
by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The only practical 
and lasting solution to the problem 
of stagnant communities is a change 
in the business climate of those 
communities. 


Instead of a critical, haggling at- 
titude toward new industry, the 
community must be willing to make 
itself attractive for business growth 
—must adopt a progressive, helpful 
and understanding attitude toward 
the benefits and problems of in- 
dustry locating for profit. 


The diversion of federal funds 
may provide temporary aid to sag- 
ging communities, but no amount of 
money can correct a climate of com- 
munity opinion which industry re- 
gards as unhealthy. 


Telling Industry Your Story 


Let’s say your community spirit 
is good, your planning and zoning 
have been carefully thought out 
and all the groundwork steps to 
attract a new plant have been 
taken. How do you tell America’s 
growth industries that you are in- 
terested in them? 


One way is to follow the example 
set by the small college town of 
Lawrence, Kansas. They made a 
thorough study of their community 
resources, prepared a comprehen- 
sive market analysis and came to 
the decision that their location in 
the heart of the farm belt made 
Lawrence a natural site for a ferti- 
lizer producer. 


So, they wrote to the leading 
companies in the business, explain- 
ing Lawrence’s advantages for fer- 
tilizer production and were pleas- 
antly surprised to get a commit- 
ment for a fertilizer plant six weeks 
after their first letter went into the 
mail. 

Other communities are advertis- 
ing their advantages for industry in 
the top national magazines. In a 
recent issue of U.S. News and World 
Report, I counted 11 area develop- 
ment ads—four of them by banks. 

If your bank is considering an 
area development program, be pre- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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that beset bankers who are 
charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining a smoothly function- 
ing commercial bookkeeping oper- 
ation is the stop-payment order. 
This intruder upon an otherwise 
tranquil banking relationship is a 
prolific source of trouble and ex- 
pense, and every thought of it 
brings to the banker’s mind a dis- 
quieting awareness of an ever pres- 
ent exposure to litigation and loss. 
This awareness, and the con- 
fusion attending it, was hardly les- 
sened by the impact of the State 
Supreme Court decision of some 
years ago which held a bank liable 
in the sum of $5,000 for failure to 
comply with an order to stop pay- 
ment on a check, notwithstanding 
the fact that the check had been 
charged to the drawer’s account and 
cancelled, and that the draft issued 
in payment for it had already been 
mailed. The court ruled that the 
drawee bank had an absolute right 
to recall the draft before actual de- 
livery to the addressee had been 
completed; and that since it was 
still en route when payment on the 
check was stopped, the order was 
valid and the bank was under the 
necessity of retrieving the draft 
from the mails. The fact that the 
transaction had been completed on 
the bank’s books simply didn’t mat- 
ter. 


T OP RANKING among the problems 


This very harsh opinion violated 
all previous concepts of what would 
constitute final payment in these 
circumstances, and it was clear that 
if it were not corrected or con- 
tracted against by some legal means, 
the collection of the millions of 
*Mr. Dahlin was for 45 years a member of the 


legal staff of The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 
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What Bankers Should Know About — 


STOP PAYMENT ORDERS 


Here are a few rules and observations that will be helpful in minimizing 
the hazards incident to the handling of requests to stop payment. 


By C. EDWARD DAHLIN* 


checks which were daily presented 
through the mails would be seri- 
ously hampered. So remedial leg- 
islation was quite promptly pro- 
posed and enacted. 

This case nevertheless serves to 
illustrate the extremes to which 
courts can go in their support of 
the right of drawers of checks to 
stop payment on them. To put it 
bluntly, the decisions handed down 
in suits involving failure to comply 
with stop payment instructions are 
widely regarded as being more 
largely characterized by their pe- 
culiarities than by their adherence 
to any commonly held concept of 
what is right and proper. 


Right Is Here to Stay 


Every banker has doubtless en- 
tertained the thought at some time 
or other that there should be no 
right to stop payment on checks— 
that the drawer of the check should 
be placed on notice that when he 
issues a check he is parting with the 
money just as surely as he would 
if he were passing out currency. But 
let’s face it! The right, generally 
speaking, cannot be abolished, and 
is here to stay. ~ 

Despite the burden thus placed 
upon the banks, it is in the main 
conceded that this right partakes 
of the nature of a social benefit and 
should be preserved, subject to cer- 
tain practical limitations imposed 
by considerations of simple fairness 
to the depositor and the bank. The 
largest customer of all, the United 
States Government, would be sure 
to assert this right in any case, so 
there would be no way of denying 
it to others. It simply must be ac- 
cepted as just another of the cal- 
culated risks with which banks are 
obliged to contend. 









With this principle established, 
we can proceed to a consideration of 
what may be done about limiting 
the drawee bank’s liability by con- 
tract. This is by no means a new 
idea, and banks have been trying 
down through the years to compel 
customers to sign a statement con- 
taining a clause indemnifying the 
bank and absolving it from all 
liability in the event it should in- 
advertently pay a check in violation 
of stop payment instructions. A ma- 
jority of courts and lawyers are of 
the opinion that such an exculpa- 
tory clause cannot be legally upheld 
in these circumstances. 

The Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws had this in mind when 
they included in their tentative 
draft of the Uniform Commercial 
Code a provision that would in- 
validate any agreement that sought 
to disclaim a bank’s responsibility or 
to limit the measure of damages to 
which it might be subject by reason 
of its own lack of good faith or fail- 
ure to exercise ordinary care. It may 
fairly be predicted that this rule 
will be adopted by courts through- 
out the country independently of 
the action that may be taken in 
the various states with reference to 
the Code.* 


A fairer approach to the problem 
of limiting liability must therefore 
be devised; but let us take first 
things first. How, for instance, are 
you going to create the contract? 
The most effective means, of course, 
would be a signed agreement exe- 
cuted by all checking depositors. 
The signature card could be so re- 
vised as to extend the usual printed 
terms by including specific rules ap- 

(Continued on page 32) 


“Pennsylvania is the only state which has 
adopted the Code to date. 
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First Security Bank 
of Utah Building 
Designed By: 

Bank Building 
Corporation of 
America 

Resident Architect: 
Slack W. Winburn 


General Contractors: 


Utah Construction 


We invite you to visit us in St. Louis. 
Take a trip through our plant. . . see how 
the world’s largest organization of finan- 
cial building specialists carries a project 
through from preliminary sketch to final 
details of completion. 


FREE 
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motivation 
research... 


ho patronizes your bank? 

Who patronizes competing 

banks? Comparisons by age, 
income, sex, occupation, etc. 


hat services attract cus- 

tomers to a specific bank? 

What image has the public 
formed of your bank compared to 
others in the community? 


here is there sufficient 
new business potential for 
branches? Which services 
are most desired in the suburbs? 


hy do people bank where 

they do in your community? 

For information on how mar- 
keting research can answer these 
questions, write: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 


ie 4) 
5 A a Pa ies) 


4.M ane 


BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 


Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 








| plicable to stop payment orders. 
| But, in order to implement that 


plan, the bank would be confronted 
with the very impractical and al- 


| most impossible task of obtaining 
| newly executed 
| from all old customers. 


signature cards 


An actually workable solution 
lies in having the bank’s Board of 


| Directors adopt a resolution effect- 
| ing the desired changes in the exist- 
| ing rules 
| serving notice thereof by registered 


and regulations and 
mail or by posting appropriate no- 
tices in the bank. It should be noted 
in this connection that it would be 
unwise, as a matter of policy, to 
attempt to except from the provi- 
sion thus restricting the bank’s li- 
ability any select group of cus- 
tomers. Any such discrimination 
would, of course, be resented by 
those not similarly favored, and 
would not be too likely to survive a 
test in the courts if the bank be- 
came involved in litigation hinging 
on this point with some member of 
the less favored group. 

There now prevails among some 
banks throughout the country the 
practice of insisting that the cus- 
tomer wishing to stop payment on 
a check execute a form that in- 
cludes both the order and an ex- 
culpatory clause, despite the fact 
that the bank has no agreement 
with its depositors outlining the 
procedure that is to be followed 
in such situations. A customer who 
is thoroughly familiar with his 
rights in the matter may legally 
refuse to sign the form in question 
and know that it will still be pro- 
tected by law. It follows that a form 
containing an exculpatory clause 
would be signed by a customer only 
because he is unaware of his rights 
in the matter, and any procedure 
that must rely for its effectiveness 
on the~ignorance of the customer 
is questionable, to say the least. 

It would seem, then, that the only 
practical approach to the problem is 
to consider what might be done 
toward including in the contract 
such clauses as may be calculated 
to do the best possible job of pro- 
tecting the bank and will be, at the 
same time, acceptable to the courts. 
While it will be found that the pro- 
tection thus sought has been pro- 
vided in some measure by statute 
in several of our states, there can 


be no harm in again covering the 
points in question in the contract, if 
for no other reason than that it will 
serve to more fully inform the cus- 
tomer regarding his rights in the 
matter, as well as those of the bank. 
Among the provisions most fre- 
quently incorporated in such con- 
tracts are those (1) fixing a time 
limit, (2) prescribing the manner 
in which notice must be given, (3) 
prescribing limits of liability, and 
(4) defining the bank’s rights to 
subrogation. 


Fixing a time limit. More than 30 
states have enacted legislation plac- 
ing a limit on the length of the 
period for which stop payment 
orders are effective. The greater 
number of these prescribe a period 
of six months, while a few require 
that the orders be renewed every 
90 days. 


Manner of giving notice. A written 
notice should be required wherever 
possible. If there is strong customer 
objection to such a requirement, it 
might be well to modify it in such 
a way as to make an oral order 
binding upon the bank. The effective 
period of such an order, however, 
should be relatively short, say, 14 
days, unless the order is confirmed 
in writing within that period. This 
limitation is especially important in 
view of the many differing court 
decisions passing on the validity of 
oral notices given before and after 
banking hours, outside of the bank, 
and to unauthorized employees. 

In a recent Texas case** the de- 
positor telephoned the bank and 
orally ordered that payment be 
stopped on a check. The cashier 
made a notation of the instructions 
but failed to pass them on to the 
tellers concerned, and one of the 
latter cashed the check for a 
stranger. Although the Texas stat- 
ute required written notice, the 
Court decided that the acceptance 
of the oral order constituted a 
waiver by the bank of its rights 
under the statute and held the bank 
liable. 


Exemption from liability. This is a 
most delicate subject, and must be 
studied at the local level in the light 
of pertinent statutes and court deci- 
sions, with a view to arriving at a 
wording that will most effectively 


**Stamford State Bank vs. Miles 186 S. W. 
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exempt the bank from liability for | 
inadvertent payment of a “stopped” 
check. An examination of such de- | 
cisions indicates a preponderance 
of opinion that it would be contrary | 
to public policy to permit a bank to | 
relieve itself of the necessity for | 
exercising ordinary care in com- | 
plying with stop payment orders. 
The following clause is suggested | 
as one that would place definite 
limits on the bank’s liability and be | 
acceptable to the courts, as well: 


“It is agreed that the bank shall 

not be responsible for the execu- 
tion of an order to stop payment 
of a check; that the bank will 
endeavor to execute such orders, 
but that no liability shall be 
created by its failure to do so 
if it has exercised good faith 
and ordinary care in that ep- 
deavor.” 


This further clause, copied from 
the Uniform Commercial Code, 
might be found of value in the 
event of a law suit: 


“The burden of establishing the 
fact and amount of loss resulting 
from the payment of an item 
contrary to a binding stop pay- 
ment order, is on the customer.” 


Bank's right to subrogation. In the 
absence of a contract, there is some 
doubt that a bank would be entitled 
to subrogation to the rights of the 
drawer against the payee in the 
event of inadvertent payment of a 
check upon which payment has been 
stopped. In order to protect itself 
against such a contingency, the 
bank may insert in the contract a 
clause providing that it shall be 
subrogated to 


1. the rights of any holder in due 
course; and 


2. the rights of the payee or any 
other holder of the item 
against the drawer or maker, 
either on the item or under 


the transaction out of which | 


the item arose; and 


3. the rights of the drawer or 


maker against the payee or | 


other holder of the item with 
respect to the transaction out 
of which the item arose.*** 


It might be added parenthetically | 
that many of the so-called “collec- | 


tion agreements” appearing in the 


***See Sec. 4-407 Uniform Commercial Code 
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FACTS 


As a First National City 
correspondent, you have at 
your command one of the 
world’s largest sources of 
credit information—450,000 
active credit files that help 
you expedite replies to regu- 
lar credit inquiries. And, 
when you need unusual in- 
formation for your own use 
or for customers, our Head 
Office Credit Department 
can provide prompt, thdr- 
ough, personalized credit 
investigations. 


This is just one of the reasons 
more and more banks are 
choosing First National City 
as their New York corre- 
spondent. For more about the 
advantages of having your 
New York correspondent 
serve as your banker rather 
than just a New York deposi- 
tary, write us at 55 Wall 
Street. 


Through 
First National City’s 
Credit Information 


Service 


THE FACTS YOU WANT on approximately 
450.000 domestic and foreign firms are available 
to you at a moment’s notice in our active credit 
files. First hand information on individual busi- 
nesses in New York City comes to you from 
First National City’s 73 New York Branches. 


INFORMATION FROM 
OVERSEAS is provided 
by First National City 
officers who keep pace 
with changing conditions 
through 60 of First 
National City’s own 
branches overseas and 
thousands of correspon- 
dents. Here Leo N. Shaw, 
Executive Vice-President 
in charge of Overseas 
Division talks with 
Highland C. Moore, Vice- 
President who coor- 
dinates correspondent 


relations. , 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New yA ‘ 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections «. Credit Information 


Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Complete Securities Handling Facilities 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «+ Participation in Local Loans 


Personalized Service 


e World-Wide Banking Facilities 


Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 
Fist in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








contracts in general use could be 
improved upon in at least one de- 


| tail. The charge-back clause fre- 


quently reads, “It may charge back 
any item whether returned or not, 
including items on this bank and 


| later found not good.” It is recom- 


mended that the words “later found 
not good” be wholly eliminated. 


In a Minnesota case “A” issued 


| and delivered to “B” a check drawn 
; on a bank at which both had an 
| account. “B” deposited the check 
| and the bank recorded the deposit 


in his pass book. About an hour 
later and before the bank had 
charged the amount of the check 
to “A” ’s account, it received from 
“A” a notice to stop payment on the 
check. This it attempted to accom- 
plish by transferring the charge- 
back to “B”’s account, which re- 
sulted in an action by “B” against 
the bank for the amount of the 
check. The bank’s contract included 
in its description of checks subject 
to charge-back the words “later 
found not good” and the court held 
that the check involved did not 


| answer to that description because 


it was, as a matter of fact, drawn 


| against sufficient funds; so the bank 
| was denied the right to charge the 


amount of the item to “B”’’s ac- 


| count. 


Everyone knows, in retrospect, 


| what should have been done; but 
| it is obviously a far better practice 
to learn the cardinal rules of pro- 


cedure to the end that stop pay- 


| ment orders may be so handled as 
to forestall any possibility of loss. 


Rule |. Most important of these 


| rules is to accept an order regard- 
| less of how, when or under what 


circumstances, and post it with the 


| appropriate departments. Do not 
| ignore the instructions, but accept 


them as though they were valid 


| and enforceable, and check the facts 


and legal consequences later. 
A Missouri banker was confronted 


| with a multiple problem in con- 


nection with a stop payment order 


| which illustrates the need for com- 


plying with such an order under 


| unusual circumstances.* The holder 
| of a number of checks won in a 

poker game called on the cashier of 
the drawee bank about one o’clock 
| in the morning and turned them 


*Kellogg vs. Citizens Bank 176 Mo. App. p. 
288, 162 S. W. Reporter p. 643 
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over to him for deposit in his ac- 
count. The cashier assured the 
holder that the checks were good 
and that he would receive credit 
for them as soon as the bank 
opened. 

About dawn of that day the 
drawer of the checks also called at 
the cashier’s home and requested 
him not to pay the checks. The bank 
thereupon refused to pay the money 
to either the holder or the drawer, 
and the latter brought suit. The 
cour? held that since there had been 
neither a certification nor payment 
by the bank, the plantiff was with- 
in his rights in stopping payment on 
the checks, and that the bank was 
liable to him. It should be noted in 
passing that it is proper in Missouri 
to stop payment outside the bank 
and at any hour of the day, pro- 
vided the order is given to an au- 
thorized officer. 

Some bankers have the idea that 
a check payable to “cash” or in the 
hands of a holder in due course is 
not subject to a stop payment order. 
This is, of course, fallacious. The 
order must be accepted regardless 
of the form of the check or in whose 
hands it is held. It is not for the 
bank to decide the points of law 
involved. 

Rule ll. If the stop payment 
order is written (and this includes 
telegrams) it must contain an ac- 
curate and complete description of 
the check. : 

Rule tll. When oral instructions 
are given, either in person or by 
telephone, the person talking should 
be identified and informed that to 
be effective the order must be con- 
firmed in writing. Unless oral in- 
structions are restricted by con- 
tract, the law will recognize them 
as binding, subject to proof of what 
was said and heard. It follows that 
when the check is in an amount 
of such size as to involve risk of 
serious loss, the customer should be 
notified in writing that the order 
will be treated as conditional until 
properly cohfirmed. He should be 
advised, moreover, that the bank 
assumes no responsibility for any 
mistakes that might have been made 
in recording its description of the 
check, and that it will regard that 
description as accurate unless it is 
promptly supplied with a correct 
description in writing. 

Rule IV. It should be made the 
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When you sell National 
City Bank Travelers 
Checks, you keep the entire 
selling commission — % of 
1%. Besides this extra 
profit, you’re doing your 
customers a real service. 
For in America and Around 
the World, NCB Travelers 
Checks are readily accept- 
ed like cash. If lost or 
stolen, they are refunded 
in full. In handy denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only 75¢ 
per $100 and are good until 
used. 


Because 
they mean 


CHECKS bigger profits 


for your bank 


ra 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will appreciate the pro- 


tection and convenience of the NCB Travel- 
ers Checks you sell them. Spendable like 
cash at hotels, motels, restaurants, trans- 
portation offices, stores, service stations... 
wherever travelers go. 


GET THIS SELLING KIT. We provide ex- 
tensive sales aids free of charge, including 
a complete merchandising kit—tailor-made 
for your ready use, enabling you to tie in 
with the vast national and international 
advertising campaign in trade and con- 
sumer publications building many new cus- 
tomers for you. 


IRS '|T 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


@ You keep the whole selling commission—% of 1%. 


e@ NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half 


a century. 


e@ Your customers are directed to their bank to buy 


these checks. 





special responsibility of certain 
designated persons to handle stop 
payment orders received by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. All em- 
ployees should be instructed never 
to refuse a stop payment order, and 
to promptly relay any orders re- 
ceived for processing. A substantial 
number of such orders are received 
over the phone, and the switchboard 
operator should be told that if she 
knows the purpose of the call, the 
party calling must be immediately 
connected with the appropriate 
clerk. If it is found that the line or 
lines needed for this purpose are 
busy, contact should be established 
with any other officer that happens 
to be available, even though he be 
the president. 


It should therefore be made clear 
to all officers and employees that 
stop payment orders must have the 
same priority over all other busi- 
ness of the bank that is accorded 
court attachments, garnishments 
and writs of injunction. In view of 
the relatively frequent turnover of 
switchboard operators and their key 
role in getting these orders through, 
special pains should be taken to 
keep them informed regarding their 
responsibilities in the matter. 


Rule V. Under no circum- 
stances should a bank permit a de- 
lay in relaying notice of stop pay- 
ment orders to appropriate depart- 
ments and tellers. A recent survey 
was made of banks of all sizes to 
determine the length of time rea- 
sonably necessary to process stop 
payment orders and the composite 
figures revealed a range of from five 
to twenty minutes. Since some such 
tests might well be applied by court 
in a determination of whether or 
not there was a failure on the part 
of a bank to exercise due diligence 
in executing stop payment instruc- 
tions, it might be well to bear the 
findings of this survey in mind. 


The common procedure is to call 
the tellers and bookkeepers on the 
telephone promptly upon receipt of 
the order, and to confirm the in- 
structions in writing on a “chaser” 
form especially devised for the pur- 
pose. This form is also circulated 
among other persons and depart- 
ments having an interest in the in- 
formation it contains. An initialed 
copy of the form is then filed for 
possible future reference. 
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Rule Vi. The customer should 
be fully informed regarding the 
possible legal consequences of stop- 
ping payment on a check at the 
request of a payee or holder with- 
out obtaining adequate security for 
the risk involved. Checking account 
customers are generally unaware of 
the hazards they assume when they 
stop payment of a check and issue a 
duplicate. They believe that once 
payment has been stopped, the 
transaction can be forgotten, while, 
as a matter of fact, the check in 
question may be in the hands of a 


holder in due course who, in all 
likelihood, will be in position to 
enforce its payment, notwithstand- 
ing the defense of the drawer that 
payment was made to the payee by 
another check. 

The foregoing does not purport 
to be a complete manual of rules 
for the correct handling of stop pay- 
ment orders, but it is hoped that it 
will serve wherever it may be 
needed as a guide for the formula- 
tion of procedures that will remove 
from this irksome chore every pos- 
sible element of risk. 


























"What about Convertibles? ‘ 








That’s a question a lot of investors are asking these days 


about convertible securities—and it’s easy to understand 
why. 
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After all, these stocks and bonds do combine most of 
the advantages of fixed-income securities and common 
stocks. They do offer fixed dollar dividends or stated 
interest rates that often represent attractive returns. 
They do afford relative price stability—and thanks to 
the convertible feature—a real chance for capital appre- 
ciation if the company prospers. 


That’s why we’ve just prepared a special 28-page book- 
let on convertibles ... filled it with vital facts, informa- 


tion, and statistics on more than 200 of the most popular 


issues you can buy either here or in Canada. 


If you'd like a copy of “CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES,” it’s 
yours for the asking, of course. Simply address— 


Department B-79 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 108 Cities 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 


Pricewise, the corporate new issue market has been holding just a shade 
under its October recovery level despite the continued rise of short-term money 
rates (see page 5). 

The top-quality Baltimore Gas & Electric bonds, for example, were marketed 
near monthend at a 3.215 yield basis. In mid-October, a like-rated issue of 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. debentures was distributed at a 3.20 yield basis. 

The 2A-rated San Diego Gas & Electric firsts, which came to market the 
same day as the Baltimorés, were priced to yield 3.27 per cent--just two basis 
points above the initial return placed on a comparable offering of Worcester 
County Electric obligations six weeks earlier. 





Public utility emissions continue at a moderate, even pace. Last month 
five new utility debt issues amounting to $128 million came to market. The 
calendar for this month also shows five utility bond offerings on tap, and they 
add up to an almost identical $127.5 million. 

Railroad equipment financing, however, picks up sharply this month with 
seven trust certificate issues totaling $44.4 million slated for distribution. 
Last month, in contrast, only three issues amounting to $9.6 million were sold. 


Expect the accelerated pace of rail equip. flotations to continue for some 
time to come. That's based on a sharp pickup in railroad orders for new cars 
and locomotives. | Industry sources estimate a record year-end order backlog of 
137,000 new freight cars, which represents a cost of more than $1 billion. 

Also on order are nearly 900 locomotives, compared with 158 a year earlier. 


New corporate securities offered for cash during the first nine months added 
up to $7.4 billion, compared with $6.9 billion in the like 1954 period. 


Issues of manufacturing companies totaled $2.4 billion, against $1.7 billion 


‘in the first nine months of last year. 


Offerings of financial companies amounted to $1.6 billion, vs. $662 million 
in the comparable 1954 period. 


Electric and gas companies, in contrast, offered only $1.7 billion of new 
securities, $1.2 billion less than a year earlier. 


Securities offerings during the first nine months consisted of $5.2 billion 
debt issues (vs. $5.5 billion), $1.7 billion common stock (vs. $781 million), and 
$471 million preferred stock (vs. $665 million). Private placements totaled $2.4 
billion, about the same as in the like period last year. 


The stock market, at this writing, has recovered nearly all of its 
Eisenhower-illness loss. 


Leading the recovery have been the motors, aircrafts, chemicals, oils 
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(integrated) and railroads. 

Lagging, however, and still well below their pre-Eisenhower-illness highs 
are the steels, non-ferrous metals, textiles, movies, airlines, and the radio-TV, 
farm machinery, hoysehold equipment and stone-clay-glass groups. 


Tending to offset the bullish impact of excellent earnings and dividends are 
1) tightening money, and 2) the political uncertainties of an upcoming Presiden- 
tial election year. 

Following the latest discount rate boost, banks hiked their rate on brokers' 
loans from 3% per cent to 3 3/4 per cent. 

The market now has faced this year four jumps in both the discount and 
brokers' loan rates, two increases in margin requirements and two boosts in the 
prime rate. So far, however, these actions have had little noticeable effect on 
Stock prices. 


How has the market fared in past Presidential election years? 

1940--Franklin Roosevelt over Wendell Willkie. SEC's composite index of 
weekly closing prices of common stocks on NYSE opened the year at 104.5, closed 
on Nov. 2 at 94.5, closed the year at 90.9. : 

1944--FDR_ over Thomas E. Dewey. The market opened the year at 100.8, 
closed on Nov. 4 at 111.8, closed the year at 115.1. 

1948--Harry Truman over Dewey. Stocks opened the year at 132.9, closed on 
Oct. 30 at 137.7, closed the year at 127.2 

1952--Dwight Eisenhower over Adlai Stevenson. The market opened the year 
at 192.4, closed on Nov. 1 at 191.4, closed the year at 207.0. 

Thus, during the last four Presidential election years stocks have advanced 


twice, declined twice. In none of these years was the composite price change 
particularly great. 


FCI IGOR tok iki tok tek ek MARKET SUMMARY * % 2% 2% 9 2 2 2 24 9 2 3 2 2 9 2 2 2 a a a ao a eo a oe 2 


1955 Latest Month Year 


High Low Report Earlier Earlier 
SEC Index of Common Stocks on NYSE* 


OPOBLE Os ccs icccerecivsedcccccccccccccccecSehes 260.4 332.5 311.7 261.6 
ci ce addiSideddenscssnseecss Oecd . Sct 415.5 386.9 315.0 

DAPOGRAS MOGGEs Kiddcdkcdccciccsocceosiceedeess B6.S 396.5 365.6 291.6 

Non=-durable goodsS...csccccccceceseeseee454.0 342.0 432.5 406.3 336.2 
BPMMEPOTCOC TOR, cc cccccsccccccccscceccccccqnSeeelk 285.5 339.5} 309.2 267.6 
PURO bsecabscecocccebesacecocscsccucescoeesees® 163.6 154.4 151.6 142.8 
Trade, finance and Service..cccccccccccscecdd0e% 265.6 331.6 308.4 266.4 


INA: ring “da in a a le hs GL O0w ORS KO 00 Welw eee 284.8 SZ0e0 300.7 285.1 
*1939--100. 


{New High. 
Loans for Purchasing or Carrying Securities ($Millions) 
Weekly reporting member banks in leading cities: 
To brokers and dealers (incl. US Govts.)...cceceeeeeee +2, 646 2,636 2,022 
Zo others (incl. US Govts. )cccccccccccccccscccccccccccehy thd 1,180 1,014 
Weekly reporting member banks in New York City: 
To brokers and dealers (excl. US Govts.)..cceeeeceveeeel, 675 1,616 1,305 
To others (excl. US Govts.)ccccccccccccscccccccccceces 476 471 386 
Volume of Sales on NYSE 
ee: UNIS NS 6 gas o6b WSO 6600 d 6 bW6 6 .60.6'0.0016000000000000068heR MALIZONR Sharea. 
Se Re: ORL OG 6 aia ndia ww wiasc bio we Nw Ulé wb ee 016s ese celecegcecéeseevceDoe? Million shares. 
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Nineteen hundred fifty-five years ago, Wise 
Men of the Orient brought gold to the Infant 
King of Kings on His birthday. 

In present times, bankers, the custodians of 
wealth, must do likewise, for bankers have an 
interest in keeping Christ in Christmas. 

What is this interest? 


Banks function for the benefit of society. 
They are storehouses of wealth which, when 
properly administered, vitalize the affairs of 
individuals, of business firms, of cities, states 
and nations. Banks are guardians of deposited 
funds: money to be invested wisely and well for 
the common good. 


Therefore, banks must be wise and just 
administrators, operating according to Christian 


With best wishes for a happy 
and a holy Christmas, 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 
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ethics, for society needs them and their resources 
to help defend our way of life. 

“Those who handle money must be deeply 
conscious of their responsibility, deeply rooted 
in the spirit of honesty in order to guard against 
temptations from within themselves as well as 
from without.” (Pius XII). 

Banks can discharge their proper functions 
only if Christian principles are the basis for their 
dealings; and Christian principles can motivate 
banks only if bankers fulfill their duties to the 
King of Kings. 

If banks do this, then will echo with meaning 
for them from the crib at Bethlehem the words 
of Christ directed to the good administrator: 
“Because thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many.”’ (Matt. 25:21). 








News from Canada 


Again 

The Bank of Canada last month 
hiked its discount rate from 2% per 
cent to 2% per cent—an all-time 
high. This was the third boost in 
the rate in as many months and 
closely followed similar action by 
the US Federal Reserve System 
(see page 5). 

Purpose of the successive boosts 
in the Canadian discount rate ap- 
parently has been twofold: 1) to 
slow Canada’s surging credit expan- 
sion, and 2) to halt a drain of US 
and foreign investment away from 
Canadian enterprise (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, November). 


Official Sizeup 

In a major speech last month, 
Walter Harris, Canadian, Minister 
of Finance, reviewed economic de- 
velopments in Canada during the 
past two years, sized up current 
trends. Following are excerpts: 

“The principal economic event of 
the past two years has been the re- 
cession of 1953-54 and the extraor- 
dinarily rapid recovery during the 
past 12 months. 1953-54 caught us 
at a point where oil development 
and expansion had levelled off 
(though still running at a very high 
level); the first major phases of 
Kitimat and Labrador iron ore had 
been completed and the two major 
oil pipe lines running east and west 
from Alberta had also been com- 
pleted. The next project of major 
expansion (St. Lawrence Seaway) 
was not quite ready to go ahead. 
We were, so to speak, caught in a 
pause in our expansion and it was 
inevitable that the decline in busi- 
ness activity in the US should be re- 
flected in Canada. 

“Government policy in Canada 
met the recession in a variety of 
ways. We followed an easy money 
policy. Our three-month Treasury 
Bill rate, which had been close to 
2 per cent at the peak of 1953, 
dropped below 1 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1955. Five-year money 
fell from over 3% per cent to be- 
low 2% per cent and long-term 
rates from nearly 4 per cent to 
about 3% per cent. With the rapid 
acceleration of activity during the 
past six months, we have applied 
the monetary brakes to the extent 
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that seemed desirable and short- 
term funds are now back just over 
the 2 per cent level. 

“Fiscal operations have also 
played their part. After eight suc- 
cessive years of budgetary sur- 
pluses, we ran a deficit in 1954. It 
was not a large deficit, about $150 
million or 3% per cent of our total 
expenditures. We, nevertheless, re- 
duced some of our tax rates moder- 
ately for 1955. The tax structure we 
recommended to Parliament early 
this year was one which was de- 
signed to produce a balanced budg- 
et in a full year at high levels of 
activity. We had to prepare and de- 
liver the budget at a time when 
evidence of accelerating recovery 
was not yet clear. I forecast a deficit 
on this year’s operations of about 
$160 million. Events are turning 
out rather better than I expected 
and it now appears probable that 
the actual deficit for this fiscal year 
will be at least one-third less than 
I forecast. 

“On the expenditure side of the 
budget, we stepped up moderately 
the scale of government construc- 
tion in 1954, and again for 1955. 
We also introduced new housing 
legislation with a system of insured 
mortgages open to our chartered 
banks as well as to other lending in- 
stitutions (BANKERS MONTHLY, Oct.) 

“We have witnessed this year a 
very sharp increase in the rate of 
economic activity, all the more 
striking in contrast with the some- 
what sluggish performance of 1954. 
Although our rate of activity is 
high, there appears to be no ground 
for assuming any change of direc- 
tion in the predictable future. We 
have reestablished the upward 
movement in investment and we 
can look for continuing strength in 
consumer spending based on rising 
labor income. In the export field, 
apart from wheat, there are no ad- 
verse clouds on the horizon.” 


IFC 


Canada has become a member of 
the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (BANKERS MONTHLY, May), 
committing $3.6 million to the $100 
million scheme to expand the flow 
of capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


A. D. P. Heeney, Canada’s am- 
bassador in Washington, signed the 
articles of agreement at Ottawa re- 
cently. The corporation comes into 
effect when at least $75 million is 
put up by at least 30 countries. 

Some Latin American countries 
and India have already signed. 
Britain is signing, too. The United 
States has passed legislation to be- 
come a member, but its signing was 
delayed by the illness of President 
Eisenhower. 

The corporation was planned 
under United Nations auspices as 
an arm of the World Bank to invest 
in worthy projects in co-operation 
with private capital. 

Parliament has already approved 
Canada’s participation, enabling the 
Canadian Government to buy 3,600 
shares in the corporation at a value 
of $1,000 a share in U.S. funds. 
Finance Minister Harris will be a 
member of the Board of Governors. 

The corporation will begin opera- 
tions with an authorized capital of 
$100 million to be subs-ribed by 
member countries in amounts pro- 
portionate to their World Bank sub- 
scriptions. Objectives are to 
encourage the expansion of private 
enterprise in member countries, 
particularly the ones that are un- 
derdeveloped. 


Royal Bank Changes 


K. M. Sedgewick stepped up from 
assistant general manager to gen- 
eral manager of The Royal Bank of 
Canada. He succeeds T. H. Atkinson 
who remains active in the bank as a 
director. 


Mr. Atkinson joined the bank in 
1911 and became vice president and 
general manager in 1949. Mr. 
Sedgewick joined the bank in 1929, 
was appointed an assistant general 
manager in 1946. 

In other Royal Bank appoint- 
ments: 

e W. R. Mitchell, formerly general 
inspector, moved up to assistant 
general manager. 

e T. F. Whitley, since 1950 super- 
visor of Ontario branches, became 
general inspector. 

© W. H. Sharpe, formerly an agent 
at New York, advanced to super- 
visor of Ontario branches. 

e J. B. Miller, formerly assistant 
agent, became second agent at New 
York. 


(Canadian News continued on page 44) 
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The Beneficial Man is 
a Good Man to Know 


The Beneficial Man’s job is to make small loans to families 
who want extra cash for worthwhile purposes and also to help 
finance the purchase of consumer goods and services. 


The Beneficial Man is a good neighbor because by helping 
individual families successfully manage their financial 
affairs, he helps everyone in the community. 


--++-@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


¢ 


In 1955, more families 


are being served by Beneficial 
than ever before— 


Finanée 


Over 950 offices in the United States and Canada SYSTEM 


Finance Co: 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING - WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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© At 40-to-1 reduction 


+-——— 


New Recordak Reliant photographs 
documents at this reduction—highest 
today in 16mm microfilmers; gives 


you 82 pictures of checks for just 1¢ 


... combines all of these 


plus features, too— 


[] New amazingly accurate automatic feeder all but ends 
possibility of “missed” pictures. Should two documents 
be stuck together, they’re halted at feeder’s throat ...do 
not travel into machine. Operator can separate immedi- 
ately. Feeder also straightens out documents which are 
creased or folded. 


C1] New spacing control prevents film waste . . . assures 
maximum number of pictures with automatic or hand 


feeding. 


[—] Choice of 3 reductions lets you get right picture size 
for documents at hand. In addition to 40 to 1, you can 
photograph at reductions of 32 to 1 and 24 to 1. Lenses 
can be changed in a minute. One lens—in any of 3 reduc- 
tions—comes as standard equipment; other two are low- 
cost accessories. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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[1] 3 ways to record. You can record fronts and backs 
simultaneously side by side on film; or record fronts 
down one side, up the other . . . or across full width. 


1) Makes duplicate films. You can expose two rolls of 
film at all three reductions and with all three microfilm- 
ing methods. Also 200-foot rolls of film can be used, 
which cuts time-outs for film loading in half. 


[1] Endorses or cancels. New, low-cost accessory lets 
you endorse or cancel in microfilming run; quickly 
pays for itself by eliminating a separate job. : 
1) Documents which are fed crookedly or are slightly 
oversize—up to 12 inches wide—can be photographed 
without creasing ard tearing. 


[—) Every convenience for operator. Microfilmed docu- 
ments are delivered in sequence to eye-level stacking tray 






Price quoted subject | 
to change without notice 





444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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he would look this small 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing new Recordak Reliant in detail. 


cl cyanea micah ascidian 


—no stooping or reaching. Tray can be adjusted im- 
mediately for varying document sizes. All controls are 
at finger tips. Item counter and film footage indicator 
are checked with a glance. Front access doors, just 
above stacking tray, speed lens changing, film loading 
and unloading. 


(] Precision optical system. The lenses used in the 
Reliant are designed for microfilming only. Steel con- 
struction throughout holds cabinet vibration to a mini- 
mum; variations in room temperature do not affect 
optical system. 


[) Surprisingly low priced—only $1800. More for your 
microfilming dollar than ever before! 


See ... try the new Recordak Reliant before you buy 


any microfilmer. **Recordak”’ is a trademark 
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Pioneer Spirit 


Getting payrolls to remote re- 
gions being opened by Canada’s 
expanding mining industry is arous- 
ing the pioneer spirit of Canadian 
bank managers. 

The men doing that adventurous 
job are competent in field craft as 
well as qualified bankers, well able 
to take care of themselves in rugged 
country removed from city life and 
its conveniences. 

Their offices, contrasting sharply 
with the marble floors and the 
highly polished furniture of To- 
ronto’s imposing bank buildings, 
may be a tent, core shack, or assay 
office, to provide banking service to 
miners in the bush. 

John S. Proctor, vice president 
and general manager of Imperial 
Bank of Canada, cites incidents to 
illustrate situations these men must 
be prepared to face. They- are the 
second generation of bank pioneers, 
Mr. Proctor says, and worth their 
weight in gold. 

Imperial Bank was the first to 
enter the Manitouwadge area and 
has also pioneered in such mining 
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IMPERIAL BANK'S I. V. HAYES AT HORNEPAYNE 


ors 
eaten ~ 


Toronto was never like this. 


areas as Yellowknife, Uranium City 
and Labrador. 


In the latter region a breakdown 
of a snowmobile forced a bank 
manager and his driver to walk 20 






PAT. 2,709,613 


BROOKS |anow SECURITY CAP 
RED CAP...seals, withan EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 
protection than Brooks Security Cap RED CAP H Type seal. 
against the RED CAP makes it a more secure seal, allows cutting space to remove 
seal from bag. The patented ‘‘H" shape requires less pressure to seal—means less 
Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP or any 
standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RED CAP secures the cord against slippage. 
Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 


operator fatigue! 











PROTECTION 


™“; 
Federal Reserve Banks, U. S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. S. Banks 
use Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 





The lead extension 









miles to their destination in 40 
below zero weather. At Uranium 
City, a plane taking off on skiis 
crashed into the water. The bank 
passengers not only saved their 
lives and the bank’s money by 
swimming ashore, but also turned 
around and salvaged the wrecked 
plane! 

While not experiencing anything 
as exciting as this, I. V. (Nate) 
Hayes, the six-foot .200-pound man- 
ager of Imperial Bank at Horne- 
payne, Ontario, finds a flavor of ad- 
venture at his post. 

Using the Hornepayne office as 
an operating base, Nate handles the 
payrolls at Geco Mines and Willroy 
Mines at Manitouwadge, 45 miles 
away, and for the contractors con- 
structing the 30-mile Canadian 
Pacific Railway link between 
Hornepayne and Hemlo. 

Twice a month he visits Geco. In 
good weather he is flown in by a 
bush-pilot. During the winter he 
gets there by rail and car, via the 
towns of Ova, Franz and Hemlo in 
time to cash the miners’ pay checks, 
supply money orders and to open 
new savings accounts and make 
savings deposits for them. 

Many miners do not have their 
families with them, Nate explains, 
and they look to the bank to trans- 
fer money for rent, food and cloth- 
ing to their families in other parts 
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of Canada and other parts of the 
world. 

Bunking overnight at the mine 
or lumber camps is all in a day’s 
work for him, as is arising at 5:30 
in the morning to make train con- 
nections home. Stormy weather 
has kept him at the mine for as 
long as five days with radio-tele- 
phone the only means of com- 
munication to his Hornepayne of- 
fice. 

Nate will not easily forget his 
first trip to a mine. He chartered a 
plane to take him to Geco. When 
he arrived, the miners had not re- 
ceived their pay-checks and his only 
transaction was to change a ten 
dollar bill into quarters. 

His travels to and from the mine 
are drawing to a close. With the 
Canadian National Railway line 
opened up recently and hydro-elec- 
tric power expected soon, Imperial 
Bank is establishing a branch in the 
Manitouwadge townsite. 


Canada General Fund 


Directors of Canada General 
Fund (1954) Ltd. last month elected 
Maj.-Gen. A. Bruce Matthews a vice 
president. Gen. Matthews, who is 
president of the Excelsior Life In- 
surance Co. and a director of The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, also con- 
tinues as a director. 

Canada General Fund is an open- 
end investment company specializ- 
ing in Canadian securities, but 
owned predominantly by US inves- 
tors. The fund has net assets of 
more than $63 million. 


Good News 


® Bank of Montreal declared an 
extra dividend of 20 cents a share 
and boosted the regular quarterly 
dividend by 5 cents to 35 cents a 
share. Thus, payments for the year 
ended October 31 added up to $1.45 
a share, compared with $1.40 for 
1954. Earnings for the year after 
taxes amounted to $8.0 million, 
against $7.3 million in 1954. 

© The Royal Bank of Canada paid a 
fourth-quarter dividend of 45 cents 
a share plus an extra of 20 cents. 
Previously, Royal Bank had paid a 
regular quarterly dividend of 37% 
cents. The latest declaration brings 
total payments for the fiscal year to 
$1.7742, compared with $1.52% last 
year. 
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Industrial Development . . . 


(Continued from p. 28) 


pared to spend some money. A 
modest budget would allot $50,000 
for research and promotion—at 
least $50,000 more for personal con- 
tacts. If your bank can’t put a 
sizable amount into an area de- 
velopment program of its own, you 
may want to form an area-building 
group and pool your resources. The 
Evansville (Indiana) Committee of 
100 is probably the best known or- 










in the future. 





written or while it is in force. 


If you prefer, you can buy this new coverage to provide excess 
protection on employee dishonesty only—a risk which is taking increas- 
ing toll today. This protection is available at reduced, low rates. 


For the full details on this new Blanket Bond coverage, see or 
telephone your Indemnity Company Agent. He will be glad to show 
you how easily it can be fitted into your present insurance program. 





PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


Does your Bankers Blanket Bond extend back into the past, to protect 
you against losses you may discover today, or tomorrow? 


It doesn’t pay to take a chance—especially when it is so easy to be 
protected against yesterday’s losses, as well as those that may occur 


Indemnity’s new excess Bankers Blanket Bond provides catastrophe 
protection for discovered losses in excess of a specified underlying 
amount. It applies whether the losses occurred before the bond was 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed | 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


ganization of this type, but there are 
dozens more. 

Whatever arrangements you 
make to start an area development 
program for your community, it’s 
going to take time and dollars. 

But many banks, utilities and 
other organizations with a heavy 
stake in their community’s future 
growth have found the rewards to 
be well worth the efforts. For in 
area development, a wise invest- 
ment pays rich dividends for a long, 
long time. 


...and only now 
you discover 
the loss! 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Make Your Meetings March! 


Here's a way to make your conferences yield the collec- . 
tive best thinking of everyone in attendance. 


By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


HERE are two excellent reasons 
T for considering carefully every- 

thing that may be done toward 
achieving as quickly and fully as 
possible the purposes for which of- 
ficers’ and staff supervisory con- 
ferences are held: The conferences 
are costly, and the attainment of 
their objectives are, or should be, 
important to the welfare of the 
bank. 


It is not enough for top manage- 
ment to thoroughly sense the im- 
portance of what it is sought to ac- 
complish in the course of a confer- 
ence session; every participant 
should be made equally aware of it 
and come prepared to contribute 
his or her utmost to the success of 
the meeting. Needless to say, the 
calling of a conference should be 
backed by all the authority it takes 
to command the respect of all who 
are invited to attend. But authority 
alone will not serve to hold that 
respect at the desired level if the 
conference itself fails in one or 
more details to measure up. 

Perhaps the most prevalent cause 
of such failure arises out of the fact 
that bank executives, whatever 
their qualifications in other respects, 
are by no means equally articulate. 
The overly articulate are prone to 


say more than their knowledge of 
the subject in question warrants, 
and to occupy more than their share 
of the time allotted to the meeting. 
And those who are better qualified 
by training and experience to make 
a worth-while contribution to the 
discussion are all too frequently 
predisposed to say little or nothing. 

This condition, wherever and to 
whatever extent it exists, obviously 
calls for correction; and you have 
it in your power to adopt specific 
measures that will serve to make 
your contribution to any confer- 
ence in which you participate really 
helpful in achieving its objectives. 
Here are a few tested suggestions 
to that end: 


1. Be purposeful Mere com- 
pliance with a request to attend a 
meeting falls far short of the mark. 
A complete familiarity with the 
purpose of the meeting and its re- 
lationship to your job and your 
problems will serve to identify that 
purpose with your own interests. 
You will then be sure to think 
things through to some conclusion 
that you will want to present as 
your contribution to the discussion. 

2. Be prepared. Time may not 
permit extensive preparation for the 
meeting, but you will always have 
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Our best gift this Christmas is the knowledge of your 
continued business relationship. 


May we always deserve it. 


TRACERS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


513 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


time to make a fast survey of pos- 
sible applications of the projected 
discussion to conditions and situa- 
tions that are within the scope of 
your own responsibilities. You will 
want to make at least a mental note 
of such conditions, and, if the op- 
portunity affords, to obtain some 
inkling of the possible reactions of 
the men under your supervision to 
any proposal that might be made. 

This business of being personally 
prepared to take part in a confer- 
ence also involves the cultivation of 
a correct attitude toward the meet- 
ing and the other participants. It is 
important to remember that you 
are not there to debate or argue, 
but to derive as much value as you 
can from the facts and ideas pre- 
sented by others and to give as 
much as you can in return. If the 
element of personal opposition is 
removed, all of those in attendance 
will be only too glad to accept the 
premise that they are engaged in a 
discussion of a problem of mutual 
interest and concern, and that it is 
the sole purpose of the meeting to 
bring to bear on that problem all the 
information and experience that is 
available within the group. It is no 
part of that purpose to provide the 
means of staging a dogfight. 


3. Be relevant. Try very hard to 
stick to the point. It happens all too 
frequently that many subjects other 
than the one the conference was 
called to consider enter the discus- 
sion, with the result that no con- 
clusions of consequence are reached 
with reference to any of them. To 
be sure your contribution meets this 
requirement, consider carefully 
whether or not you know and un- 
derstand the points at issue. A few 
well chosen questions will prove 
an effective means of making sure 
that all participants are thinking 
and talking about the same thing. 


4. Be brief. Being brief is not 
only courteous; it is also an efficient 
way of getting your points across. 
It is fairly easy for the first person 
taking the floor to monopolize the 
discussion, and great care must be 
taken to avoid that kind of a start. 
It is the converging of a number of 
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Instantly adjust- 
able to the cor- 
rect height for 
any posting or 
reference job. 






Fastest, easiest 
height adjust- 
ment available! 







POSTING AND 
REFERENCE 


STAND 
Check hese feafurts, 


V¥ ADJUSTABLE WEIGHT CONTROL 






Vv FINGERTIP HEIGHT ADJUSTMENT 


FREE ROLLING BALL BEARING CASTERS 


A COMPLETE WORK STATION IN ONE UNIT 






v 
V WITH PULLOUT SHELF AND TRANSFER FILE— 
v 


CARD FILES, FORM RACKS, ETC., CAN BE STREAMLINE STAND CABINET BASE UNIT 
ADDED TO STANDS TO BEST SUIT EACH Fixed or Available with 


APPLICATION adjustable models or without hood 


Le Febute 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 









Please send complete information 
on LeFebure Stands. 









From the world’s largest 





manufacturers of posting trays, 
tray-binders, and stands. 


Name a iia pilaf 







Address. anne 






REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES City State. 
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viewpoints on a subject that makes 
for the development of a well- 
rounded perspective and an objec- 
tive approach. 


But it is one thing to converge, 
and quite the opposite to go off at 
a tangent; and the ideal conference 
is one in which the views expressed 
bear directly on the point on which 
the conferees are momentarily 
focusing their attention. If the scope 
of individual statements is thus re- 
stricted, they aren’t likely to be too 
long, and the deliberations will pro- 
ceed steadily toward a well con- 
sidered conclusion. Other oppor- 
tunities to talk on other subjects 
will be sure to present themselves 
later on, and there is a far greater 
likelihood of gaining the desired 
attention and action if the proposi- 
tion in question is presented at a 
time and under circumstances that 
are favorable to its full considera- 
tion. 


5. Be orderly. Orderliness con- 
sists in something more than cour- 
tesy and politeness, important as 
these attributes are. While business 
conferences are, for the most part, 
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Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum ... the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


‘ oe ee 

**x10"* one copy $7.50 
2¥a"'x10"" two x 

oa x lines of copy $9.00 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
S70 Broadway Dept. aM New York 12, UM. Y. 







“It's a very nice speech, dear but these long 
pauses for applause are making me sleepy." 


appropriately informal, some re- 
sort to the rules of parliamentary 
procedure may be necessary, and it 
is well to keep them in mind at all 
times for purposes of guidance. 


Parliamentary law was initially 
designed as a means of facilitating 
the orderly conduct of meetings in 
which it was sought to arrive at 
group decisions; and there is one 
rule that should be followed to a 
far greater extent than it is, how- 
ever informal the meeting may be: 
recognition of the chairman should 
be sought by all who want the floor, 
for whatever purpose. Situations in 
which two or more persons are at- 
tempting to make themselves heard 
at the same time are embarrassing 
and confusing, and if each will 
make it a point to speak only if 
and when recognition is obtained, 
his effort will be far more effective 
than will be the.case if he finds it 
necessary to shout another down. 

The chairman of a meeting can 
achieve much the same result by 
making such introductory and ex- 
planatory remarks as may be re- 
quired in presenting the subject, 
and having each person in attend- 
ance state his views in whatever 
order it may be convenient for him 
to suggest. A time limit may be set 
if it seems advisable to do so. 

What is said here does not pur- 
port to cover the infinite variety of 
conditions under which office con- 
ferences are held and the purposes 
which they are designed to serve. 
But running through these sugges- 





tions is a thread of thought that 
might be summed up in a single 
sentence: Everyone invited to par- 
ticipate in a conference has the 
right and owes it to himself and 
his bank to contribute as fully as 
he can to the discussions held with- 
out impinging upon the equal right 
of every other participant in the 
discussion to do likewise. 


A Few Instalment Credit 
Fundamentals 


A continuation of present policies 
in automobile financing with re- 
spect to sound terms—definite equi- 
ties—and eternal vigilance applied 
with respect to the automobile 
dealer and the loan itself should 
provide an adequate cushion in the 
event of a business adjustment. 


Banks should resist competitive 
pressures to ease terms unduly. We 
should not predicate our credit 
policies on the unsound competitive 
practices of others. We should be 
guided by our own best judgment as 
to what is sound and constructive 
for our institutions and for our cus- 
tomers. 


The simple fundamentals of a 
sound national instalment credit 


policy are: 
1. All banks, not just some 
banks, should understand 


and serve their customers 
with instalment credit. 
Banks should take care of 
all types of consumer credit 
needs, not just a chosen few. 
They should meet the needs 
in all geographic areas—not 
just those within convenient 
distance. 

Banks should do this con- 
sistently at all times—not 
just in good times. 

In times of deflation, banks 
should have the courage to 
ease terms and credit re- 
quirements as a means of 
stimulating the economy. 
In times of inflation, they 
must have the wisdom to 
exercise the restraints 
needed to deter inflationary 
forces.—Lewis J. Asterita, 
deputy manager in charge 
of the Instalment Credit 
Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 
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4. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


Unlike custom-built counters, 
this new sectional counter unit 
of Remington Rand accommo- 
dates all facilities for small loan 
records in a teller’s work station. 
Its appearance is open and 
friendly. The teller always faces 
e customer, ready to serve... 
has complete facilities, and all 
needed machines, within arms 
teach —including the new type- 
Writer pedestal for sending out 
notices and advices. It eliminates 
working at a desk with back to 
ustomer — the “extra” desk is 
‘liminated! The teller works 
komfortably seated — ending the 
sual “standing,” and the fatigue 
nd errors which are bound to 
esult. Customers are served 
More promptly, efficiently and 
ourteously. 

This new customer counter is 
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New Sectional Sitting-Height Teller’s 
Work Station For Installment Loan 
Departments 


For Working Efficiency, Good Public and 
Employee Relations 


and Space Saving 


most economical and efficient. It 
reduces costs by centralizing cus- 
tomer contacts and records for 
installment loans within reach of 
the teller. The counter offers 
complete flexibility. Various 
units may be moved or additional 
units may be added as required to 
meet changing conditions. 

The working side of the coun- 
ter may be made up of standard 
certified insulated or uninsulated 
desk-height units and safes. A 
wide selection is available for 
any type of record or operation. 
Most important, these certified 
fire-insulated units protect 
counter-stored vital records, 24 
hours a day, at their point-of-use. 

Get the new illustrated booklet 
showing a full range of steel 
counter combinations and equip- 
ment. Circle SC764. 





For Greater Profits 
Through Lower Costs 


KARD-VEYER 
The All-New 
Mechanized Card 
Record File 


Kard-Veyer is the new electri- 
cally powered card-file unit that 
cuts finding, posting and filing 
time to seconds. Here’s an all-in- 
one, fatigue-reducing high out- 
put work station that saves 
profit dollars in time and space. 
Kard-Veyer houses from 16,000 
to 40,000 record cards in sizes 
8x5, 6x4, 5x3 and tabulating 
card size. 




















If your records-keeping opera- 
tion includes a large, active card 
reference file, investigate Kard- 
Veyer today. Circle LBV706. 














Remington. Frand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
| Room 2225, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 





| Kindly send literature circled: : 
SC764 LBV706 ; 
! Pe iiccaicpeantnbeaicatanaiiaalp ie aap l 
| | 
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Electronic Anti-Crime Device 
Described in Diebold Brochure 


An Ultrasonic Alarm System that 
uses high frequency sound waves 
to provide a protection network 
against unauthorized intrusion is 
described in a new brochure offered 
by Diebold, Inc. 


Called “the new sound barrier 
against crime,” the device detects 
anyone attempting to enter, leave 
or move within the premises. 

Designed primarily for night- 
time protection, in conjunction with 
Diebold burglar and police alarm 
systems, the Ultrasonic Alarm can 
also be tuned down: to provide 
“localized protection”. for specific 
areas within the premises, such as 
the area around a safe or confiden- 
tial files. 


The system is so sensitive it is 
capable of detecting air turbulence 
caused by a fire. This property 
makes it one of the fastest known 





Tha Sonne Barrie that Syps wn Cltiook Exper $e Sensis. 


fire detection devices. 

Economical in relation to previ- 
ous types of alarm systems, the Ul- 
trasonic is simple to install and easy 
to maintain. 

Contact Advertising Department, 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio for 
additional details. 





MR. BANKER: 


What ihe you ash 7? 


We have complete files to help you’ secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 


no charge for this service. 


Claiadt 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 
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This Frame Makes Bank 
Messages Stand Out 


For the bank seeking an attrac- 
tive way to display notices or ad- 
vertise services in its lobby, this 
new double-face aluminum frame, 
pedestal type, could well be the 
answer. 


Marketed by Arlington Alumi- 
num Company, the frame has a 
chrome plated steel base-plate of 
ample size and steel-rod pedestal 


assembly finished in contrasting 
black. 


Made of aluminum extrusions 
nolished in a satin finish, the frame 
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will accommodate two 22 by 28 
inch signs, easily inserted through 
the slotted top. 

Arlington Aluminum Company is 
located at 19001 West Davison, De- 
troit 23, Mich. 


Consecutively Numbered Media 
Can Be Sorted Rapidly 


Rapid, efficient sorting of checks 
and any other consecutively num- 
bered media for businesses and in- 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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stitutions of all kinds can be ac- 
complished through use of the 
Kohlhass Vertical Sorter shown 
here. 


The three easy steps for sorting 
of this kind made possible with the 
device are: 


1. Table-sort media into separate 
thousands. 


2. Sort each unit of a thousang 
numbers into the sorter by 
hundreds and tens digits. 


3. Fan, or shuffle sort by units 
digit as material is taken from 
the device. 


Metal spacers on each card is the 
secret controlling the easy action 
of the sorter. Spacers mean that 
every division is separated. The air 
space between the cards makes 
them easily movable, and easy to 
find also, because every tab is read- 
ily visible. 

The sorter is also available in 
alphabetical and special classifica- 
tion sorters in all sizes.- 

For further information contact 
the Kohlhass Company, 8012 South 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago 17, Ill. 


Desk Model Mailing Center 
Marketed by Pitney-Bowes 


A desk model “mailing center” 
that offers “big-mailer’ advantages 
has been introduced by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., manufacturer of post- 
age meters, mailing machines and 
other business equipment. 

The “package” features the Model 
DM postage meter, little larger than 
a dial telephone, and a precision 
16-ounce computing mailing scale. 
Also included is user’s choice of a 
postmark advertising plate, as well 
as a postal rate and information 
chart and a parcel post zone map. 

The DM postage meter is a com- 
plete metered mailing machine that 
stamps and seals mail of all kinds 
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and classes. By simply “dialing” the 
stamp value wanted and pressing a 
level, the baby postage meter prints 
postage of any amount, complete 
with dated postmark and, option- 
ally, the user’s own advertising 
message, trademark or monogram. 
The machine accounts for postage 
used and postage on hand in visible 
dollars-and-cents registers. It has a 
moistener for sealing envelopes, and 
a detachable unit takes care of 
parcel post postage. 


Eliminating “lick-and-stick” 





mailing, the DM provides all the 
major advantages of a metered mail 
system, including faster handling 
and dispatch in the post office, 
where metered mail needs no post- 
marking or canceling. 


The 16-ounce mailing scale, 
called Model 4900, is equipped with 
a unique cylinder chart for swift, 
safe rating of letters and small 
packages of all classes. 

Accurate to fractions of an ounce, 
the scale computes postage for first 
class, third class, air or surface 
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Floor Plan of an Actual Filing 
| Area Before Installation of 24! 
the Visi-Shelf Filing System 





Don't Delay! 
Send for full details of this remarkable 





new Filing System! 


mVISI 
105 Reade St., 


New York 13, N. Y 


WITH DOORS > 


For Maximum Record Protection 


q WITHOUT DOORS 


For Greatest Record 
Accessibility! 


HERE’S HOW THE VISI-SHELF 
SYSTEM CAN SAVE YOU 
SPACE —TIME—MONEY 


More Thon Holl the Filing Areo Re 


See eee ee 





IN HALF THE SPACE! 
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This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 
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covered for Other Use! oe 952 > 


90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing area! 
These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches —an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 





5 Visi-Shelf File, Inc. BM-12 8 
. 105 Reade Street New York 13, N. Y. f 
s Please send free catalog desczib- : 
5 ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. ‘ 
. PEND ccm ctw moma ae : 
: NOON is cies sis. eb tlic ice noes ten lad. ea ln : 
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mail from one-half ounce to one 
pound. 

Contact Pitney-Bowes, 
Stamford, Conn., for details. 


Inc., 


Modular Safe Deposit Boxes 


How modular safety deposit con- 
struction can assist banks and bank 
architects with the planning and 
design of safety deposit areas in 
bank vaults, is described in a book- 
let issued recently by the Mosler 
Safe Company. 

Tremendous expansion in vault 
construction in the past few years 
has pointed up the need for a 
modular plan for safety deposit 
equipment, according to the Com- 
pany. 

Based on a survey of past orders 
and an analysis of the problems 
met, the plan is flexible enough to 
meet any set of current conditions, 
yet allows for accurate planning 
of vault sizes for present and future 
needs. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able without charge, from the Mos- 
ler Safe Company, 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 
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A favorite with Banks. . . ex- 
tra strong ...in 7 colors for 
quick identification of pack- 
age and 1%" wide affording 
ample space for marking and 
stamping. Colored paper prevents transposition. 
They're a quality item. 


TELLER’S MOISTENER 


PAD FOR BILL STRAPS 


Saves time by speeding up Teller’s 
counting and banding of currency. 
Moisture for finger tips, capillary pad 
for Bill Straps . . . in just the right 
amounts. Made of plastic, in rich 
mahogany finish. Beau- 
tiful and sanitary. 


STRONG 





























































New Inter-Office Telephone System Now Available 


A modern, low-cost two-to-ten 
station inter-office telephone sys- 
tem that offers the advantages of 
telephone communication combined 
with a number of versatile services 
has been introduced by the Con- 






























FEDERAL 
BILL STRAPS 


TENSILE 
STRENGTH 
OF 60 LBS.! 


So extra strong, made of quality Kraft paper 
with a breaking strength of 60 Ibs. per sq. inch 
... they protect longer. Normal and reverse fig- 
ures, with color (11) for each denomination, in- 
stantly reveal value of package no matter in what 
position. Superior to 

use in every way. 


BANDING 


STRAPS 


BETTER THAN 
RUBBER BANDS 


Ideal for packaging 

currency, deposit tickets, 

checks, etc. Better than rubber bands as they 
will not break or deteriorate with age. Size of 
band, 10 in. x % in. Made of strong brown Kraft 
Gummed ends, 1000 to a carton. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
DEPT. A 


> €. L. DOWNEY Co. 


HANNIBAL One a 









necticut Telephone & Electric Cor- 
poration. 


Linked together in this single 
system in addition to the telephone 
are a two-way loud speaker station, 
voice paging, conference circuit and 
loud bell signals for noisy areas. | 

Called the Direct-A-Call, the 
system operates from a standard 
electrical outlet and uses no batter- 
ies or tubes. It has been so designed 
that it can be used either on top of, 
or mounted on the side of a desk 
without alterations of any kind. 

Molded of impact-resisting, light 
gray thermoplastic in a modern de- 
sign, the Direct-A-Call occupies 
only a four by six inch space. It is so 
simple to install the purchaser can 
do it himself. There are no soldered 
connections to make; the only tool 
needed is a screw driver. 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corporation, Meriden, Conn., will 
be happy to supply additional de- 
tails upon request. 




















Record Retention Aid Offered 
By Bankers Box Company 






The question of whether the vari- 
ous categories of business and bank 
records should be kept one, five, or 
ten years, or permanently, increases 
in importance as they continue to 
accumulate and the space available 
for record storage purposes grows 
ever scarcer. Bankers Box Company 
has long recognized the need for 
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a systematic approach to this prob- 
lem, and first published in July, 
1938, a Manual of Storage Practice, 
which was made available for gen- 
eral distribution. 

This manual has just gone 
through its fourth revision, and the 
current edition reflects today’s best 
thinking of a large number of com- 
mercial, industrial and financial in- 
stitutions on the subject of record 
retention and storage. 


The new manual is based on a 
survey conducted last year by El- 
rick, Lavidge and Company, mar- 
keting counsel and research firm. 
The information presented is based 
on personal interviews, inspection 
of storage rooms and storage forms, 
a large scale main survey, telephone 
contacts, and an analysis of pub- 
lished material. 


¢ 





. 


The manual accepts the premise 
that decisions regarding the length 
of time particular records should be 
kept will be governed to a consider- 
able extent by the statutes obtain- 
ing in the various states, and by 
other factors peculiar to the in- 
dividual institution. Beyond these 
considerations, however, are many 
others that concern themselves 
wholly with the altogether practical 
aspects of the question, and it is 
here that the views of others, de- 
veloped over periods of many years, 
are of special value. 

In view of the relatively greater 
importance of bank records, a sug- 
gested retention schedule devoted 
exclusively to that category is in- 
cluded in the booklet. 


Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by addressing Bankers Box 
Company, 720 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, IIl. 
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No matter what plan you have been using for handling 
Instalment Loans, you handle them easier with Allison 
Coupon Books. 


PAYMENTS IN PERSON are received without 
reference to loan ledgers. 


MAIL PAYMENTS are processed without expense 
of mailing back passbooks. 


ALL POSTING is done at one time without wast- 
ing time and motion. 


“Simplicity” is the word that best describes the Allison 
Coupon system. To you, this simplicity means freedom 
from detail PLUS savings at every step in getting business 
and liquidating accounts. 


It is always a good idea to find out all about the most 
widely-used system in your field. In the field of loan collec- 
tion systems, that means Allison. 


Write today for complete information about this time-saving 
system. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. BOX 102 * INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


} An Investment 
in Efficiency 
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BEST SELECTION 
BANK SUPPLIES 


See your NEW 1955-1956 
ABBOTT CATALOG. Dozens of 
helpful new items. Write to: 


A313 © WW 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd to 144th Sts. and Wales Ave. 
New York 54, N. Y. 
Phone: LUdlow 5-1200 


ALUMINUM 
AND BRONZE 


better quality SIGNS 
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Financial institutions from coast to 
coast recognize the superior quality 


of NEWMAN products, and buy 
economically from us . . . foremost 
manufacturers since 1882. 
Ww for our new 
folders and suggestions. 


NEWMAN 


BROTHERS INC. 
666 W. 4th St., Dept. “B”, Cincinnati 3, O. 
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The floods that followed in the 
wake of Hurricane Diane left intact 
the microfilmed records of banks 
and business houses in the areas af- 
fected. Over 400,000 feet (4,000 
16mm. microfilm sub- 
merged in flood water and mud, but 
otherwise undamaged, have been 
salvaged in Boston, Hartford and 
New York film processing labora- 
| tories of Recordak Corporation. 





As in previous flood disasters in 
| St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Kansas 
| City, microfilm records in the recent 
| floods withstood days of immersion 
| in muddy waters without damage. 
| Film rolls in their file cartons were 
shipped in water-filled milk cans 
to Recordak laboratories for wash- 
ing and drying. Wound on new 
| spools and packaged in new card- 
| board file cartons, the film was re- 
| turned as good as new. Recordak 
provides this service free of charge 
to its customers. 

Exposed film, still in  flood- 
covered microfilm machines but not 
yet processed, was also salvaged 
and developed and found to meet 
the best photographic standards. 

New England industrial cities 

| found more flooded microfilm rec- 
ords than the Delaware Gap area. 
In Worcester, Mass., a bank found 
157,000 feet of film under water. 
A manufacturer of textile machin- 
_ ery in the same city shipped 53,000 


All but four feet of the exposed film left in this machine was developed and saved. 


Microfilm Survives Floods 


feet for salvaging. Some 154,000 
feet of film containing important 
depositors’ records were flooded in 
another bank in Torrington, Conn. 

Film records were also found 
submerged in the Pennsylvania 
flood area. About 25,000 feet of film 
were shipped to the Recordak film 
laboratories from a bank in Port- 
land, Pa. 


In some cities, health authorities 
hesitated to release the film for fear 
of spreading typhoid. Recordak em- 
ployees and truck drivers were 
inoculated for protection. As an ex- 
tra precaution, some of the film 
records were pre-washed in a dis- 
infectant solution harmless _ to 
photographic emulsion. 


The most practical way of ship- 
ping the film to processing labora- 
tories was in five-gallon milk cans 
filled with water. This prevented the 
film from drying before effects of 
contaminated flood waters could be 
removed. 

Mud-covered microfilming ma- 
chines were also cleaned and ren- 
ovated. Recordak customers were 
temporarily provided with replace- 
ment microfilmers. 

“The recent floods only serve as a 
sad reminder that microfilming is a 
dependable way to protect impor- 
tant corporate records,” says John 
K. Boeing, president of Recordak. 

“It also indicated,” he added, 
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“that perhaps the loss from natural 
disasters of floods and fires is more 
to be feared than that from possible 
atomic attacks.” 


New Copy Holder and Guide 
Marketed By Edanbob Mfg. Co. 


Kopy-Ajid is the name of a newly 
developed copy holder and guide 
offered by Edanbob Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. 


Outstanding features of the prod- 
uct are the magnetized copy holder 
that securely holds up to six sheets 
of paper, and the magnetized guide 
that “pops” against and slides along 
either side at exact right angles. 

















Overall dimensions of the holder 
in closed position are 12%, by 9 by 
3%4 inches. Weight is less than two 
pounds. 

Equipped with rubber tipped 
knobs on its base to prevent slip- 
ping and scratching, the holder 
opens and locks to easel position 
automatically. When not in use, it 
may be closed and kept in a desk 
drawer. 

Available in green, satiny glare- 
proof finish. 

For further particulars, write 
Edanbob Manufacturing Company, 
1906 N. Cicero, Chicago, Ill. 


PERSONNEL 


New manager of the Chicago 
Branch of the Cummins-Chicago 
Corp. is JAMES C. MANN. In addition 
to the metropolitan Chicago area, 


appointed manager of the Midwest 


ROBERT C. HOWENSTINE has been of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Mr. Howenstine succeeded 
CHARLES A. DONNELL who was named 
special bank protective equipment 


sales engineer. 











Bank Division of 
the Mosler Safe 
Co. His headquar- 
ters will be in the 
Chicago office 
where he will di- 












































rect the com- Diebold, Inc. of Canton, Ohio, has 
pany’s bank announced the acquisition of the 
equipment sales K. F. Cline Co., Inc. of Dickson, 








activities in a 
four-state area 
including sections 


Tenn. This includes the manufac- 
turing facilities with two plants in 
Dickson. 














R. C. Howenstine 











BUY ACE STAPLING EQUIPMENT 






ealers invariably recommend 
ACE .. the world’s finest Sta- 
pling Equipment. Whether you 
choose the PILOT, ACELINER, or 
any of the other fine models we 
make, you can buy with confidence. 
For, your ACE Stapler, ACE Staple 
Remover and ACE Staples are de- 
signed and built to work together 
to give you perfect performance 
for a lifetime! 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the different ACE Models . . there’s 
one to meet every need at prices 
to fit every purse. And, they never 
fail, no matter how hard or long 
you use them. 














SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 


po 


“aga ACE FASTENER CORPORATION ““*™* 
3415 N.ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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the Chicago Branch will continue 
to cover northern Illinois, including 
Rock Island, Moline and Rockford. 
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Rollin C. Bush John E. Thilly 


ROLLIN C. BUSH and JOHN E. THILLY 
have been advanced to vice presi- 
dents at The First National City 
Bank of New York. They will con- 
tinue in their present respective as- 
signments in the Bank’s Bond De- 
partment and the Fifth Avenue Of- 
fice. 


From Melbourne, Australia comes 
word of the appointment of T. H. 
(TOM) GILES as state manager of 
the Australia and New Zealand 
Bank Ltd. for South Australia. Mr. 
Giles was formerly overseas man- 
ager for A. N. Z. Bank during which 
time he made periodical visits to the 
United States and Canada. 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 8,1955, declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 


$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.0714 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. ©. 


TheCommonStock dividend is 
pare Dec. 15,1955 to Stock- 

olders of record at the close 
of business Dec. 1, 1955. Div- 
idends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
Jan.1,1956to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
Dec. 1, 1955. 


DRUMMOND WILDE, Sec. 
a November 8,1955 
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New vice president of Bank of 
America is W. W. KENVILLE who has 
been with the bank for 35 years. 
He will serve as manager of the 
Santa Clara branch. At the same 
time, two promotions to vice presi- 
dencies were announced: ROBERT B. 
LASHLY who is business develop- 
ment officer for the California 
coastal counties north of San Fran- 
cisco and FRANS WILLEM VAN DER 
SLEESEN who is loan supervisor for 
the bank’s branches in Manila and 
Bangkok. Both officers have their 
headquarters in San Francisco. 





William H. Crabtree 


Harold F. Klein 


Newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York, are WILLIAM J. 
VIZDOS and HAROLD F. KLEIN. Mr. 
Vizdos has been with the bank since 
1927, starting as a clerk in the 79th 
Street office. Mr. Klein has been in 
the bank’s advertising and publicity 
department. 


WILLIAM H. CRABTREE who was re- 
cently appointed assistant cashier 
of the First American National 
Bank of Nashville, comes to the 
bank from the State of Tennessee 
Banking Department. 


After serving the Old Kent Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. as a director 
for 30 years, DAVID A. WARNER has 
been elected Chairman of the 
Board. CARL H. MORGENSTERN was 
named president, chief executive of- 
ficer and a director of the bank, 
succeeding FRANK E. AGNEW, JR., 
who has been named president and 
director of the Peoples First Na- 
tionai Bank of Pittsburgh. 








Rudolf Smutny Edward G. Lucht 


RUDOLPH SMUTNY, senior partner 
of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, has 
become a director of the big real 
estate company of Webb & Knapp, 
Inc. Mr. Smutny is chairman of the 
New York Group of the Investment 
Bankers Association and for many 
years has been a member of IBA’s 
Government Securities Committee. 


EDWARD G. LUCHT, best known in 
banking circles for his long period 
of service with the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, has been elected assistant 
vice president in charge of public 
relations and advertising at the 
Merchandise National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. For the past two years he 
has been an account executive for 
Dan Degnan Associates, a Toledo 
public relations firm. Mr. Lucht’s 
duties in his new position include 
direction of the bank’s business de- 
velopment department. 


The First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Tulsa, has announced the 
advancement of J. E. BISHOP to as- 
sistant trust officer. 


The Broad Street Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, has announced the 
promotion of ROBERT D. WHITE from 
assistant vice president to vice 
president, and the election of BERT 
R. PARKER to vice president and 
GORDON A. WALTER to assistant secre- 
tary. 


Montgomery, Scott & Co. has an- 
nounced that ROBERT U. FREY is now 
associated with the firm as a regis- 
tered representative in its Phila- 
delphia office. Mr. Frey retired as 
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an assistant vice president of The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
& Trusts (now the First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking & Trust Co.) last 
June 30. 


DAVID J. HARRIS, president of Fair- 
man, Harris & Co., has been elected 
chairman of the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 


Association. He succeeds THOMAS wW. | 


EVANS of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. WILLIAM 
J. LAWLER, JR., of Hornblower & 
Weeks was elected vice chairman, 
and PAUL W. FAIRCHILD of The First 
Boston Corp., secretary-treasurer. 


A number of promotions among 
officials of The Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia were re- 
cently announced. They include, 
CLINTON S. STIEFEL, formerly vice 
president to general vice president; 
WILLIAM B. CARR who was named 
vice president and comptroller; J. 
NORMAN MILLER, RICHARD M. DECKER 
and HERBERT W. FOEDISCH to vice 
president. Also promoted were JOHN 
KEARSLEY MITCHELL, MALCOLM V. 
RUSSELL and PHILIP B. SLATCHER to 


assistant vice president; WILLIAM | 


WEIR DONALDSON to trust officer; 
FRANK A. WOOD, JR. and WILSON H. 
PENDLETON to trust investment of- 
ficer. Other appointments were 
JOHN W. BOYER, JR., CHARLES W. 
HABGOOD and CHARLES R. POLK, JR., 
assistant treasurers; DONALD S. 
DRAIN, assistant comptroller and 
ROGER S. HILLAS, assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


Beecroft, Cole & Co. of Topeka, 
Kansas, has admitted five new part- 
ners. They are A. B. WOODY, FRANK J. 
SNYDER, WYNN HUGG, A. H. SAVILLE, 
JR. (a former bank examiner for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City), and JACK DILLARD (for- 
merly with the bond department of 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City). 


First National Bank in Dallas re- 
cently celebrated its 80th anniver- 
sary with an open house and re- 
ception. 


DONALD B. MACURDA, formerly 
with The First Boston Corp., is now 
associated with F. S. Smithers & 
Co. of New York City as research 
manager. 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 


He’s helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers... new accounts... simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 


You’ll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
your other banking services. 

There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M¢Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


Rand M¢CNally & Company, Christmas Club Division, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 











A. S. “CHICO” CHAVES has joined 
the staff of The First National Bank 
of Lincoln, Neb. as vice president. 
His duties in the bank will be in 
the operations and personnel de- 
partments of the correspondent 
bank department. 


WILLIAM M. MCNABB has been 
promoted to vice president at First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco, and has been trans- 
ferred from the bank’s business de- 
velopment department to general 
administration. NORMAN J. THOMP- 
son, formerly a corporate finance 
executive, has joined First Western 
as an assistant vice president with 
duties in the business development 
department. 


Recent appointments at the Mel- 
lon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh include those of JOHN A. 
ANDREWS to investment officer in the 
Trust Department and ROY E. MOTTO 
to assistant cashier in the control 
office. 


WILLIAM G. LARZELERE has been 
appointed manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


The County National Bank and 
Trust Company of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., recently observed the 80th 
anniversary of its founding on 
November 1, 1875, as The Santa 
Barbara County Bank. A feature of 
the observance was the publication 
of a 16-page historical supplement 
to the Santa Barbara News-Press. 








Christmas 
Seals... 
Fight 
Tuberculosis! 
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Colin MacLennan Frank L. King 


COLIN MACLENNAN has joined the 
official staff of The Hanover Bank, 
New York, as controller. He was 
formerly a partner in the account- 
ing firm of R. G. Rankin & Co. 


W. BANKART LANGMORE has be- 
come associated with Eastman, Dil- 
lon & Co. 


The Mercantile National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., has announced the 
election of C. ALFRED BAILEY to vice 
president. He is the immediate past 
owner of an investment securities 
firm bearing his name which he 
discontinued to become associated 
with the bank. 


THOMAS H. CHOATE has become 
a general partner of White, Weld & 
Co. in the firm’s Wall Street office. 


E. F. FREEMAN, President of 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., has been elected a Director of 
The Fort Worth National Bank. 


Report from LA 


The Los Angeles Clearing House 
last month re-elected its president, 
Frank L. King, president of Cali- 
fornia Bank; its vice president, Roy 
A. Britt, president of Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, and its 
secretary-manager, William S. 
Long. 

Elected to the Clearing House 
Committee were Ben R. Meyer, 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Union Bank & Trust Co.; 
Victor H. Rossetti, chairman of the 
board of The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank; P. Ray St. 
John, vice president of The Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce (Cali- 
fornia); Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
of the board of Bank of America, 
and George M. Wallace, chairman 
of the board of Security First-Na- 
tional Bank. 

In his annual report to associa- 
tion members, Frank King an- 





nounced that a record $61.2 billion 
in bank debits was processed during 
the past 12 months by the Los An- 
geles Clearing House. That’s an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year’s total and is more than 
double the $25 billion handled by 
the clearing house ten years ago. 


Trust Company of Georgia 
Launches Forestry Program 


The Board of Directors of the 
Trust Company of Georgia recently 
appropriated $50,000.00 to be used 
during the next two or three years 
to promote forestry and the de- 
velopment of forestry resources in 
the State of Georgia. 


A portion of the funds will be 
contributed to the State Board for 
Vocational Education for the em- 
ployment of a full-time forester to 
serve on the State Supervisory Staff 
of the State Department of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Education. This 
forester would be responsible for 
the planning, direction and super- 
vision of forestry instruction in the 
Vocational Agricultural High 
Schools of the State. Funds will also 
be contributed to the School of 
Forestry of the University of Geor- 
gia for its use in conducting sum- 
mer schools in forestry for Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers in the 
State. 


The appropriation includes an al- 
location of $25,000.00 towards 
the purchase of 100 tracts of for- 
estry land of 10 to 15 acres each, 
which tracts are to be given to 100 
high schools with Departments of 
Vocational Agriculture. The tracts 
are to be used by the Vocational De- 
partments as demonstrations in for- 
estry methods and practices and by 
other students as school forestry, 
nature and conservation laborato- 
ries. The contribution of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, of $250.00 per 
tract, will be conditioned in each 
case on the remaining funds re- 
quired to purchase each tract being 
secured locally. 

In furtherance of its program, the 
bank has published a_ brochure 
setting out in detail the existing 
situation with reference to Georgia’s 
forest resources, the problems con- 
fronting those interested in their 
development, and the things that 
are being done to develop them. 
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America 
has 

homework 
to do! f-> 
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THERE’S PROBABLY a lot about your town that makes 
you want to brag a bit about it. 

But there’s one thing you can’t be proud of. And it’s 
a shame you share with just about every other commu- 
nity in America. 

The homes where far too many people live are a dis- 
grace. Slums, semi-slums, housing blight are with you. 
Fixing them up is the homework to be done. 

If your town is like most in the U. S., here’s what the 
figures show: | out of every 10 homes are rock-bottom 
slums. Nearly one-half urgently need basic repairs. 

But slums are something that is happening on the other 
side of town, you may say. The problem isn’t mine. 


Slums are YOUR homework 


Distance is no barrier against the threat and cost of 
housing blight. 

Your taxes go up because it takes more money for 
your town to fight the diseases and delinquency and pov- 
erty spawned in the slums. The security of your family 
goes down because the slum is the natural parent of crime. 


Where your business comes in 


Every firm has a responsibility toward the town where 
it’s located. Part of it is to support community improve- 
ments as any other good citizen would. 


Some slums are beyond repair. They must be torn 
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down and a fresh start made. Others can be made to con- 
form to accepted living standards. So it is up to you to 
get behind every sound program which seeks to provide 
adequate housing for all our people. 

Civic and individual groups must have business back- 
ing ... your firm’s backing if they are to succeed. 


Follow the course of Action! 


A group of Americans from every walk of life has joined 
together in a non-profit organization to combat home and 
community deterioration, A.C.T.1.O.N., the American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods. 


Send today for a free copy of ‘‘ACTION.” It explains 
what A.C.T.I.O.N. is and proposes to do. It lists book- 
lets, research, check-lists, and other material which can 
help you. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Jan. 16-18—Eighth National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 30-31—Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Feb. 6-8—Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 5-7—Savings & Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 19-21—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 4-8—American Institute of Banking, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 

June 11-23—The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Oct. 21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Apr. 10-12—Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
Apr. 12-14—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
22-24—Lovisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
8-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
9-11—Kansas, Topeka , 
10—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
11-15—WMaryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
13-15—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
13-15—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
16-17—1indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis- 
18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
18-19—North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 
19-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havona & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
21-23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
21-23—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
1-2—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
4-6—I\|linois, Palmer House, Chicago 
6-10—Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
7-9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
8-9—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
8-9—Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
10-12—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
11-13—Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
15-16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 
18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyoming 
18-20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
21-23—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
21-23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
21-24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
22-24—-Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 28-31—Ilowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mar. 26-28—Independent Bankers Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Apr. 15-18—NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
. 23-25—-NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 
23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


. 17-20—NABAC Thirty Second National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Oct. 8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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Now, banks of all sizes can profit by 
improved customer service and more 
economical record-keeping provided 
by the NEW NATIONAL ‘‘42”.°. 
Never before have banks been able 
to post their savings records so 
easily, so promptly, so economically. 
This NEW NATIONAL “42” estab- 
lishes new high standards for bank 
savings window posting equipment— 
the result of intensive consideration 
of the needs and conveniences of 
depositor and teller, and the working 


window posting machine 


creates savings for banks of all sizes! 


requirements of the bank. 

Although the NEW NATIONAL “42” 
was especially designed to provide 
the most economical means for post- 
ing and controlling transactions at 
the teller’s window, it can be used 
advantageously at any other place in 
the bank where it is desired to create 
three original records . . . (1) customer’s 
passbook (or statement), (2) ledger 
(or posting medium), and (3) journal 
...all in the same posting operation. 

The NATIONAL “42” is exclusively 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton9, onio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


NEW in design. It applies new tech- 
niques to the many basic principles 
which years of experience have proved 
are indispensable for prompt cus- 
tomer service and for the effective 
control so essential to efficient bank 


management. \ 
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